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Art L—INTERNATIONAL RIGHTS OF PEACE AND WAR. 


In one of the most beautiful pastorals of Virgil, the shepherd, 
Tityrus, is represented as rejoicing in the restoration of law and order 
throughout Italy, when the gates of the Temple of Janus, closed up by 
Augustus Cesar, proclaimed the recurrence of universal peace. It is 
the happy fortune of those who belong to the present generation to enjoy 
the scenes so touchingly portrayed by the Latin bard, with scarce a 
possibility left of their future interruption. We are at peace with all 
the world; and peace appears at last to be the settled policy of nations. 
Mankind have turned their swords into ploughshares or into pruning 
hooks, and flung their banners to the breezes only at the mast-head of 
their commercial marine. We hear of no other artillery breaking 
upon the quietude of nations but that of the watchful revenue cruizer, 
the sunset gun of the dismantled fortification, or the signa! of the dis- 
tressed merchantman struggling with the storms and the deep. 

The world is growing old, and has passed through epochs which 
have been respectively characterized as “the golden,” “the brazen,” 
or “the iron ages,” but the age which has come at last may be cha- 
racterized, in opposition to all the others, as that of sound reason, 
humanity, and common sense. It has come about that machinery 
and railroads monopolize the whole stock of those metals which could 
formerly be spared to squander upon cannon ball and artillery. The 
flesh, and the blood toc, the bone, sinews, and muscles, the broad shoul- 
ders, which would have made the old commander Condé’s mouth water 
as a military epicure, and produced the finest “ Roman holiday” in the 
world, have all been irretrievably degraded to purposes of trade and 
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manufactures, to hewing down forests, peopling wildernesses, and extend- 
ing human enterprise. What is the world coming to at last, when not 
a bosom throbs for ambition’s battle fields strewn with human wrecks 
—or conqueror’s cars graced with captives and rolling onward through 
blood and fire? We say again—What is the world coming to ? 

It is very strange that men should have suffered themselves to learn 
so ridiculous a lesson, as that they were placed in this world for any 
other purpose but to destroy each other or themselves. A deist philo- 
sopher argued that Christianity had a tendency to make bad soldiers, 
because it taught the fear of death. But, whatever has caused the 
mischief, one thing is certain, that men are desperately bent now upon 
living as long as they can, and upon dying only when it is impossible to 
do anything else. Mr. Malthus’ followers will grow serious in such a 
state of things, and begin to prognosticate that this world of ours will 
soon have more to provide with food and raiment than its narrow limits 
will very well admit. Hobbes, wherever he is in the other world, 
will hold down his head, if he has one left, with very chagrin to find 
how wofully he missed it in claiming war to be the natural state of 
men, interrupted now and then by an episode of peace. 

It was in school-boy days when good old “sop made us right merry, 
and when we wondered why, after every one of his stories, there came 
a dry paragraph entitled moral; in those days we used to look at the 
picture of a grave hedgehog grinding up his half worn out tusks 
against the side of a rock, and a quizzical-looking wolf near by, with a 
leer upon his physiognomy, wondering what in the world his foolish 
neighbor could be about, now that amity had been determined on be- 
tween all the beasts of the forest, and nothing appeared likely to inter- 
rupt it. The moral of the story was, and we are inclined to think the 
hedgehog made the sage reflection, that peace was the natural sea- 
son to prepare for war. This hedgehog philosophy became at once 
wonderfully popular, and was conceived to be every whit as good as 
Aristotle’s. But men went even further than the hedgehog, for they soon 
began to conceive it a great pity that such keen-edged teeth should be 
suffered to lose their enamel and point from the want of employment. 
At the present day the general understanding is, that the hedgehog was 
decidedly wrong, and that, as soon as peace was declared, he ought to 
have plucked out his teeth altogether. The maxim now is—in peace 
prepare to maintain peace! That “villainous saltpetre” which was 
wont to smoke so well at cannon’s mouths, and which was really fit for 
little else, unless to be stored away in filthy dark magazines, has been 
found out to be very good indeed for curing meats, and fixing indelible 
dye stuffs. It would be as wise at this day to prepate for war as it 
was for the Greek fool to buy a crow, that he might determine, by 
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his own experience, whether it would in fact, as it was represented to 
him, live two hundred years. Verily, we ask again—What is this 
world coming to ? 

We ran into this strain of thought in spite of ourselves, on taking up 
the pen for a subject such as the one before us. We have been watch- 
ing rather attentively the signs of the times within the last few years, 
as exhibited in Europe and at home. We were fond once of the era 
of the crusaders and of chivalry, but have forgotten all that now. We 
have cried war, war, too, and have heard others join in the cry; but on 
meeting together in the streets, a sense of having played the ridiculous 
has come upon us, and we realized the position of the Roman priest- 
hood, of whom it is said, that they could scarcely look each other in the 
face without laughing outright. The shepherd boy cried wolf too 
often. 

We have within the last ten years passed through a great many 
crises, but, in the providence of God, are safe yet. It is fresh in all of 
our memories what a flare-up there was when that iron hero, swaying 
the destinies of the nation, vowed by the laurels of Chalmetté that he 
would buckle on his:sword, and let loose the barking imps of war, if a 
single livre were retained from us by French spoliators. Hard upon 
this came that Maine boundary controversy, which made militia border 
men brush up their musquetry. The M‘Leod farce, enacted in New 
York—not farce in the noble course pursued by the authorities of that 
state in trying the incendiary for his life, but in the British interference 
and parliamentary gasconade. There was, verily, scarce a man in the 
nation who would have risked his character for seeing through a mill- 
stone, by discovering one earthly chance to avert the sword and the 
cannon’s mouth. These things passed away after awhile, and then there 
came rolling along “ Texas, Mexico, and the whole of Oregon,” which, 
we presume, are to have their hour upon the stage, and to be kicked 
yet awhile longer from one side of the Atlantic to the other, and back 
again. Some other apple will then be found, like that the indignant 
goddess threw in among her silly rivals, as mythology tells us, inscri- 
bed detur pulchriori—* the most beautiful take me,” which stirred up 
more discord among the fair Grecian divinities than Greek heaven had 
ever witnessed before. We are not so sure but that was the time when 
Vulcan, joining in the fray, was kicked out of heaven for his pains, and 
came tumbling down “a pernicious height,” to go lame afterwards to 
the last days of his mythological life. When Oregon and Texas are all 
healed up this new apple will come rolling along, and such another 
scramble there wil] be for it again. We are curious in anticipation. 

We have paused to indulge a smile that one who is capable of talk- 
ing in such a matter of fact way, should ever seriously think of setting 
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about an article for a magazine, with such a caption as the “ interna- 
tional rights of peace and war.” The latter term, it will be said at once, 
ought to be dismissed peremptorily from our title, and we should go to 
work heart and soul in writing a eulogy upon peace, and in exhibiting 
the causes which tend to its perpetuity. This, we admit, would be more 
consistent, but somehow or other we have always had an unaccountable 
predilection for ancient and obsolete learning, for such we account that 

which relates to war—and its cultivation has become at last with us a 

passion. We like to see what the world thought a hundred or a thou- 

sand years ago and determine in this way what perchance it might 
be induced to think again, did some of those foolish old-fashioned no- 
tions about war and conquest take possession of its brain. We are 
not altogether alone in this whimsical predilection. Many a reader 
there is, we think, who would not particularly object to going over 
this field with an honest though perhaps a laughing guide. We pro- 
mise to be as serious as we can, and are quite sure that some, at least, 
of our friends will be serious in earnest. 'To such we say that our 
province and our duty will be to unfold truths and principles which 
they are or are not at liberty to consider practical. Our own notion is, 
and there, perhaps, is the issue between us, that these truths and princi- 
ples will continue henceforth, we mean so far as they relate to war as 
they are now—knowledge, to be sure, very fine but very theoretical. 

Without further apology then, explanation, or comment, we proceed 
with all the resources we are able to command to the prosecution of the 
undertaking before us, which is— 

First.—To exhibit the foundation and sources of that system of equity, 
which is understood and applied among the different modern 
and Christian nations of the earth in their intercourse with each 
other. 

Second.—To sketch the rise, progress, and history of this system of in- 
ternational equity, or, as it is termed, international law. 

Third.—To determine those rights which pertain to independent states 
and communities, during the maintenance of pacific relations 
with the rest of mankind. 

Fourth.—To develope the new phasis presented on the interruption of 
peace, with the modes of declaring, conducting, and terminating 
war. 

Fifth —To exhibit the effects, as between the belligerents themselves. 

Sixth—Application of the rules of war to the rights and duties of neu- 
tral nations. 

L. The laws of nations, we are told, in an admirable summary made by 
an American jurist, is a complex system, composed of various ingre- 
dients. It consists of general principles of right and justice, equally 
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suitable to the government of individuals in a state of natural equality, 
and to the relation and conduct of nations; of a collection of usages and 
customs the growth of civilization and commerce, and of a code of 
conventional or positive law. 

The law of nations or international law, says another eminent 
American, and for many years our resident minister at the Court of 
Berlin, as understood among civilized Christian nations, may be de- 
fined as consisting of those rules of conduct which reason deduces as 
consonant to justice from the nature of the society existing among 
independent nations; with such definitions and modifications as may be 
established by general consent. 

The term law, importing as it does the language of a superior to an 
inferior, is only applied figuratively to express those rules of conduct 
which free, equal and independent nations are willing to admit between 
each other. Each independent political power in the world is a sove- 
reign, and has no superior, and consequently can receive no law, in the 
full sense of that term. Hence it was that chancellor D’ Aguesseau 
substituted in lieu of the phrase, law of nations, drowt des gens, an 
expression approaching more nearly the true definition droit entre les 
gens—law between nations; and hence the general acquiescence given 
to the term, proposed, we believe, by Mr. Bentham, international law. 

International law has its foundation in natural right or equity, and 
its rules are those which are derived from sound and enlightened rea- 
son and justice. But it does not follow thence that whatever a nation 
conceives to be right and proper, is the rule for that nation to observe. 
Nor is it true that natural law, which is said to govern individuals in 
their conduct towards each other previous to the formation of society, is 
applicable in its full extent, and binding upon societies of individuals or 
states in their mutual relations. The same rule cannot be stringently 
applied to cases so essentially dissimilar as individuals and communities. 
The rule in the one instance must be accommodated, relaxed or modi- 
fied, as the case may be, with the new state of things to which it is 
to be applied. 

It was long a dispute between the most celebrated masters of this 
system of jurisprudence, whether its authority in regulating national 
concerns was derivable from a foundation in nature, or natural law 
applicable to all of God’s creatures indiscriminately; or whether the 
whole force of the system was dependent upon the usage and voluntary 
admission and adoption of the particular rules by each and every na- 
tion to be affected by them. . Many labored treatises have been exhausted 
upon the subject. Ifthe former opinion were true, the term international 
law, would not be at all applicable to that system of comity which 
obtains between Mahommedan nations, since we know very well, accord- 
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ing to our notions of natural law, that much is admitted between them 
which could not be at all sanctioned by its authority. Were the latter 
opinion only true, nations would be relieved from the necessity which 
impends over individuals, of acting according to the strict and highest 
rules of probity, honor or justice, if it pleased them to beso. The fact 
is, neither of these views is correct; as our definition afforded above 
will exemplify. International law, says Mr. Wheaton, does not merely 
consist of the principles of natural justice applied to the conduct of 
states, considered as moral beings. There exists no universal, immu- 
table law of nations, which mankind in all ages and countries, ancient 
and modern, savage or civilized, Christian and Pagan, have recognized 
in theory or in practice, have professed to obey, or have in fact obeyed ; 
no law of nations similar to that law of right reason of which Cicero 
speaks, “which is congenial to the feelings of nature diffused among 
all men, uniform, eternal, commanding us to do our duty and prohibiting 
every violation of it;’ one eternal and immortal law which can neither 
be repealed or derogated from, addressing itself to all nations and all 
ages, deriving its authority from the common Sovereign of the universe, 
seeking no other lawgiver and interpreter, carrying home its sanctions 
to every breast, by the inevitable punishment he inflicts on its trans- 
gressors. 

Chancellor Kent has finely shewn the two points in which interna- 
tional law may be considered :—‘ the most useful and practical part of 
the law of nations is no doubt instituted or positive law, founded on 
usage, consent and agreement. But it would be improper to separate 
this law entirely from natural jurisprudence, and not to consider it as 
deriving much of its force and dignity from the same principles of right 
reason; the same views of the nature and constitution of man, and the 
same sanction of divine revelation as those from which the science of 
morality is deduced. We ought not, therefore, to separate the science 
of public law from that of ethics, nor encourage the dangerous sugges- 
tion that governments are not so strictly bound by the obligations of 
truth, justice and humanity, in relation to other powers as they are in 
the management of their own local concerns.” 

Having traced as well as we were able, the foundations of the science 
about which our present article is conversant, we shall briefly exhibit 
those component parts which, taken together, make up and constitute 
what is understood as international law, by the different civilized and 
Christian nations of the present day. They are classified as follows, 
in the best authorities :— 
l1st.—Those rules of conduct which sound and enlightened reason is dis- 

posed to admit, as it were, intuitively. 
2d.—The opinions of able and learned men who have devoted their 
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lives to the examination of the rules of justice and morality, and 
who have enriched mankind by the publication of invaluable 
treatises. 
3d.—The precedents established, or cases adjudicated by individuals 
learned in the law, and appointed by their respective governments 
to sit in courts of prize and arbitration. 
4th—T'reaties entered into between different, equal and independent 
powers. 
5th—T he history and diplomacy of sovereign states. 
II. We come now to sketch the rise, progress, and history of the 
system which we have been defining. Of course we need not go further 
into antiquity than the period of Grecian empire. There is an inci- 


- dent mentioned by Montesquieu, we think, which exhibits the exquisite 


sensitiveness and refinement of the Athenians in pronouncing upen the 
rules of kindness and benevolence:—a tiny little bird, fluttering and 
bewildered in its attempts to escape from one of a larger species pur- 
suing with opened talons, took refuge at last from its pursuer, in the 
bosom of a boy. The boy, grasping the agitated thing in his hand, 
with exultation, wrung off its neck. The Athenians were filled with 
horror at the deed, and conceived the culprit deserving of death who 
could exhibit such unfeeling cruelty and insensibility. From the inci- 
dent we might suppose that such a people would be disposed to admit 
the laws of kindness and humanity towards all the world. It was not 
so. Everything that was not Greek, was barbarian; and all barbarians, 
according to the prince of Greek philosophers, Aristotle, were designed 
by nature asthe slaves of his countrymen. The traveiing philosopher 
was liable to be seized and sold into bondage. Prisoners might be put 
to death without any compunction. National fleets were adapted to 
purposes of piracy. ‘The Amphictyonic Council is mentioned as a 
kind of international institution with the Greeks for the settlement only 
of their disputes with each other. Resident ministers were admitted 
to a small extent. The only evidences of any system on this subject 
which a learned writer, quoted by Wheaton, could find in Greece, 
were the rites of sepulture granted to the dead in battle—the mercy 
exhibited to refugees at a temple—the freedom enjoyed by all Greeks 
to resort to public games and temples without molestation—the severe 
punishment for sacrilege, and forbearance in not erecting durable tro- 
phies after victory. 

The genius and spirit of Rome, as is known by every school-boy, 
were military. Power, aggrandizement, conquest, was the ruling and 
the master passion. Stern, selfish and overbearing, the Roman never 
advanced beyond the capitol and the seven hills. He had no sympa- 
thies beyond these; “not that T love Cesar less, but Rome more,” wag 
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B's: , the one fierce and dominant sentiment from the era of Romulus to the 
: heen downfall of the empire. For more than seven centuries, says Mr. 
bi Bie, | Wheaton, the Romans pursued a scheme of aggrandizement, conceived 
F mae in deep policy and prosecuted with inflexible pride and pertinacity, at 
a ipa the expense of all the useful pursuits and charities of life. Ail solici- 
> td he tude for the fate of their fellow-citizens made captive in war, was 
el disdained by their stern and crafty policy. 
Bt te. Hoc caveat mens provida Regul 
bi deg Dissentientis conditionibus 
f ie i | Foedis, et exemplo trahenti 
a $e Perniciem veniens in 2vum, 
Mt Si non periet immiserabilis 
at it ie 2 Captiva pubes. 
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The fruits of this Roman system are easily conceived. Victory left 
no rights to the vanquished. Every possession passed at once out of 
their hands, and themselves and families entered upon a cruel and 
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pe interminable bondage. Kings and generals in chains were a neces- 
Aims sary appendage to the conqueror’s chariot wheels; and the Eternal 
+ eg . . . 
ae City shouted with the gorgeous spectacle. Even in the most polished 
BF igs, ages of the empire, when its philosophy and its jurisprudence had ad- 
Habits vanced to high perfection, the doctrine was still asserted that prisoners 
b | 4s of war became slaves as a matter of course, and that without stipulation 
| if it, to the contrary, even in time of peace whoever passed from one country 
are to another became immediately a slave. “It is impossible,” says Kent, 
( i; Py is “to conceive of a rule of international law more directly calculated to 
Sy +} destroy all commercial intercourse, and to maintain eternal enmity be- 
at e, tween nations.” 
ii 4 The only traces of an approach to a correct understanding of na- 
is} beh tional rights and duties among the Romans, is to be found in the prin- 
A ciple carried out that only a sworn soldier could lawfully engage with 
if He 4 the enemy, and in the establishment of the Fecial law and college of 
Hf Ms heralds, charged with the rights of war and peace. Cicero in vain 
(et protested against the enormities practised by his countrymen, and the 
rt om fy unfeeling systems which they cherished. 
i | i, The laws in relation to shipwrecked property are adduced by writers 
i if ) in proof of the state of things which characterized even the most po- 
Hi Leh lished nations of antiquity. ‘The constant custom of the Rhodians was 
fi ine to devote to plunder everything that had been wrecked upon the seas 
ek and thrown to the shore. The Romans adopted the system with the im- 
Bt istais provement of appropriating them to the State. ‘The emperors Hadrian 
i WH and Antoninus renounced their claim if the rightful owner could 
: yt ioe be found. but this liberal policy found little countenance with their 
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International law may be correctly represented as the offspring of 
the civilization, commerce, and christian influences of modern ages. 
We have recognized nothing of it before the Christian era, and 
we see as little in that fearful and gloomy period of a thousand years 
which followed the overthrow of the Roman empire by barbarians from 
the Northern hive. “ Numerous cases occurred of acts of the greatest 
perfidy and cruelty towards strangers and enemies. Prisoners were 
put to death for their gallantry and brave defence in war. There was 
no reliance upon the word and honor of men in power. Reprisals 
and private war were in constant activity. Instances were frequent of 
the violation of embassies, of the murder of hostages, the imprisonment 
of guests, and the killing of heralds. The victor in war had his option 
in dealing with prisoners, either to put them to death, to reduce them to 
slavery, or exact an exorbitant ransom for their deliverance. So late as 
the time of Cardinal Richelieu it was held to be the right of all nations 
to arrest strangers who came into the country without a safe conduct.” 

Mr. Ward discovers the causes of the regeneration of Europe from 
ignorance and anarchy, in the institution of the feudal system, in the 
union of all nations in one form of religious worship, in chivalry, in 
treaty stipulations, which began to grow prevalent, and in an acknow- 
ledgment of the rights and rank of ambassadors. The discovery of 
the long lost Roman jurisprudence at Amalfi, in the twelfth century, 
has been added to the list; but according to Mr. Wheaton, with little 
propriety; as the influences of this law had never been lost in Europe. 
The conquered nations, he tells us, though not permitted to retain their 
lands and possessions by their Gothic masters, were yet allowed their 
jurisprudence; so that the study and practice of Roman law could 
never have been abandoned even in the darkest night of the middle 
ages. The Roman law, he goes on to say, infused itself into the 
Roman church, and was reproduced in the canon law compiled by 
Gregory IX. 

We are not allowed to suppose that the perverse application of Chris- 
tianity, such as it existed at that period, really was efficient in producing 
good. Even as late as the times of Queen Elizabeth and Lord Bacon, 
a wat upon infidels to enforce obedience to the Christian faith, was 
considered laudable. Coke doubted not that an alliance for mutual 
defence between Christians and Turks was very reprehensible. Gro- 
tius thought it clear that Christendom was bound to be united against 
the infidels. Bacon, in the language of Chancellor Kent, conceived it 
a matter of so much doubt as to propound it seriously as a question 
whether a war with infidels was not first in the order of dignity, and 
to be preferred to all other just temporal quarrels; and whether a war 
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; abe with infidels might not be undertaken merely for the propagation of the 
Big: Christian faith. | 
: pes About the middle of the sixteenth century, Francis de Victoria, | 
‘ DY tod Dominic Soto and Francisco Suarez, able and enlightened men, began 
hee to perceive some clear traces of light through the rubbish by which 
- hae they were surrounded. Soto wrote a treatise upon justice and law, and 
+ Abate Suarez on divine and human legislation. Gentilis, an Italian, escaped to 
im England about the same time, from ecclesiastical persecution at home, 
+) Bie and was elevated to a professorship at Oxford. According to Mr. 
i pai Wheaton, the fruits of the professional labors of this civilian were 
i ae given to the world in the earliest reports of judicial decisions on mari- 
“ee time law published in Europe. His work upon the law of war “served 
pee as a light to guide the path of the illustrious Grotius when he entered 
ys. upon and pursued the same track of investigation in the following 
Ye. century.” 
ie Bie Hugo Grotius was one of a galaxy of great men who added glory 
‘ ae to their age and country. He arose, we are told, like a splendid lumi- 
oF iia nary, dispelling darkness and confusion, and imparting light and 
oii gist security to the intercourse of nations; his immortal work on the laws 
Ste m8. Rk of peace and war being found under the nightly “pillow of Gustavus 
: baie Adolphus in that heroic war which he waged in Germany for the 
tye liberties of Protestant Europe.” 
“poe Grotius had experienced in his own heart the enlivening, elevating 
hy and ennobling influences of true Christianity. He regarded, like Lord 
Hh ! Bacon, the establishment of truth and science; but more than all,-he 
on regarded the doctrines of reason and humanity. This enlightened 
THRE German laid down the first and original principles which should 


govern as well the intercourse of nations as of individuals. His was 


ows 
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* 
1 the first full and systematic treatise upon the rights and duties of inde- 
4 


; 4 
i a 
OM Ky pendent powers; and he fortified himself with illustrations from the 
iE tay history of mankind in every age, from the sentiments of poets, philoso- 
iss ats phers, historians, civilians and divines, so that his labors constitute 
. Boe almost a perfect library of knowledge. His work has been elevated to 
he the dignity of the classics, by being edited, as we are told, cwm com- 
tare mentariis variorum. 
. rs ; From the time of Grotius until this there have existed a series of 
4} 4 brilliant writers upon the intercourse of nations, whose works have 


received the highest admiration and been admitted to the greatest 
t authority amongst men. Puflendorf wrote an immense volume, which 
+ we have sometimes seen in antiquarian libraries. The slumber of the 
‘y once celebrated work of Wolfius, in nine ponderous tomes, is thought 
. by Mr, Wheaton to be not often disturbed. The names of Burlemaqui, 
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Barbeyrac, Wiquefort and Rutherforth, succeed; as also those of Mar- 
tens and Bynkershoeck. Vattel closes the catalogue of these brilliant 
lights. As a writer, he is chaste; in style, clear, eloquent and popular; 
and although found fault with for a want of scientific precision, his 
work has been more frequently referred to among nations of late years 
than those of all of his predecessors. Chancellor Kent, in the first 
volume of his commentaries, goes over all the ground embraced in 
these writers, and furnishes a most beautiful treatise upon the subject; 
to which, and the valuable and philosophical work of Henry Wheaton, 
we acknowledge the largest indebtedness. 

III. The third division of our subject embraces the rights which 
pertain to independent states and communities during the maintenance 
of pacific regulations with the rest of the world. The history of man- 
kind exhibits one continuous series of offensive and defensive hostilities, 
and yet we are told on high authority, that war is undertaken for the 
sake of peace. One of the first and highest principles of public law 
is, that nations, without reference to character, population or resources, 
are to be considered in relation to each other, on terms of perfect 
equality. ‘The legitimate occupation of every nation is to look after 
and provide for its own affairs, without any right whatever to inter- 
meddle with those of its neighbors. Nothing but extreme necessity will 
justify such interference, and it must partake of the right and be founded 
upon the clearest principles of self-defence even to be tolerated. It was 
thus that Sir Walter Scott, in his life of Napoleon, endeavored to justify 
the Crown of England for seizing upon the Danish fleet; but the 
pretext was in this instance, we think, entirely too flimsy. The dis- 
memberment of Poland by the northern powers, the Prussian invasion 
of Holland in 1787, and of France five years after, are introduced as 
violations of these clear international rights. In the same category are 
to be found the Austrian invasion of Naples in 1820, the French inva- 
sion of Spain in 1823, and the frequent interference of the other powers 
of Europe in the elections of the Germanic empire, the kingdom of 
Poland, and the see of Rome. Lord Castlereagh laid down the law on 
this point, as England understood it in 1821. 
ist—That the clear right of interference existed when the internal 

transactions of a state endangered seriously the security and inter- 
ests of others. 
2d.—The interference to be grounded only on the strongest necessity. 
3d.—That it did not apply, indiscriminately, to all revolutionary 
movements. 
4th.—That in any case it was an exception to general rules of great 
value and importance. 
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The cases where it is szpposed that the rule was observed were the 
English assistance granted to the Nerherlands in their struggles with 
Spain; the French alliance with us in our revolution; the recognition 
of the independence of the South American provinces in 1822, and of 
Texas more recently. The alliance of Britain, France and Russia for 
the relief of the cruelly oppressed Greeks, stands on peculiar grounds. 
Humanity itself called for an interference where all its principles had 
been trodden under foot by a barbarous and despotic government. We 
quete from Mr. Wheaton the preamble of the three powers which 
asserted the “necessity of putting an end to the sanguinary contest 
which, by delivering up the Greek provinces and the isles of the 
Archipelago to all the disorders of anarchy, produces daily, fresh im- 
pediments to the commerce of the European states, and gives occasion 
to piracies, which not only expose the subjects of the high contracting 
parties to considerable losses, but besides, render necessary burthensome 
measures of protection and repression.” 

It arises out of the perfect independence of nations that they have a 
right to form treaties and compacts with all the rest of the world; that 
they may form alliances offensive and defensive, and grant to particular 
nations privileges of trade, etc., which they refuse to others, without 
justifiable cause of complaint. The United States in 1807, by an em- 
bargo carried out the privilege to the greatest extent, by shutting up 
their ports to all the world; but in general, the policy of our country 
has been on the side of entire liberality towards all its neighbors. We 
see this in the commercial treaties formed with Cenizal America, Den- 
mark, Sweden and the Hanseatic cities, and in the suggestions of the 
late presidential message in relation to Spain, Portugal and the Nether- 
lands, whose interests were somewhat unduly affected by the tariff of 
1842. 

It also arises out of the independence of nations that the right of 
legislation extends only to their own territory and subjects. To this 
great rule we will enumerate what are apparent exceptions, but what 
are countenanced and adopted by the comity of states, constituting one 
of the subjects of Judge Story’s “Conflict of Laws.” 

1. The qualities of individuals in their own states as citizens, 
legitimate, illegitimate, idiot, lunatic, bankrupt, married, divorced, etc., 
follows them wherever they go. To this there is, to some extent, an 
exception in the case of citizens, for they may contract obligations in 
other countries inconsistent with their citizenship. England, however, 
protests against any such right as that of expatriation, claimed by her 
citizens found in arms against her, and the United States have never 
yet, and perhaps never will go the extent of admitting such a right. 
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There is another exception to the rule in the ease of bankrupts’ certifi- 
cates of discharge, which, on the authority of the supreme court, if 
obtained abroad, do not bind the property of the bankrupt found in this 
country. 

2. The law of the place of contract is the law of the contract; as 
where one dies and leaves effects in a foreign country, their distribution 
follows the law of the country of his domicil or residence; and a testa- 
ment or contract with the necessary legal solemnities in one country 
would have effect in any other. 

The exceptions are in cases where the contract would conflict with 
the laws of other states, or with their fundamental policy. The French 
will not allow a subject to be legally married abroad if he would not 
have reached at home the age of consent. The contested question of 
marriage which so long agitated the English and Scotch courts, is now 
determined, and in favor of the rule laid down. 

3. The sovereign’s person, or his ambassador, or his army marching 
through a foreign country, are still subject to the laws of their own. 
The Consuls at the Barbary States, and in ‘Turkey, administer justice 
between their countrymen by virtue of an international compact, and 
apply the jurisprudence of their respective countries. 

4. The judgment of a prize or admiralty court, having cognizance of 
the case before it, is valid in all the world. 

5. The fleets or merchantmen of a nation on the high seas are still 
within the jurisdiction of their sovereigns. Out of this grows the two 
great doctrines of the freedom of the seas and the right of search. 

“ Navigable rivers which flow through a territory, and the sea-coast 
adjoining it, and the navigable waters included in bays and between 
headlands and arms of the sea, belong to the sovereign of the adjoining 
territory.” The ocean is essentially the common property of all man- 
kind— 

“ Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore.” 
This doctrine of reason was asserted as early as the time of Grotius in 
his resistance of the rights claimed by Portugal and Britain; and we 
are told that Archbishop Laude forthwith employed the able advocate 
Selden to maintain the contrary, which he did in his celebrated volume 
Mare Clausum. Other writers have adopted the views of Selden, and 
the question can hardly yet be considered as settled between nations. 
The current of modern authority, according to Kent, extends the terri- 
torial jurisdiction out into the sea as far as can be reached by a cannon 
ball, or one marine league. The whole of Delaware bay has been 
considered as within the jurisdiction of the United States. Kent 
goes on to say “that it is certain that our government would be 
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disposed to view with some uneasiness and sensibility, in the case 
of a war between other maritime powers, the use of the waters of 
our coast, far beyond the reach of cannon shot, as cruising ground for 
belligerent purposes, and that there can be little doubt that, as the 
United States advance in commerce and naval strength, our govern- 
ment will be disposed more and more to feel and acknowledge the jus- 
tice and policy of the British claim to supremacy over the narrow seas 
adjacent to the British islands, because we shall stand in need of simi- 
lar accommodation and means of security.” It was thus that Venice 
claimed sovereignty over the Adriatic, Turkey over the Euxine, Den- 
mark over a portion of the Baltic, and the Baltic powers in general over 
that sea which is almost internal in relation to them. Of great rivers, 
passing through several states, their navigation has been made free on 
different occasions, as the Rhine, the Neckar, the Elbe, &c. The 
Rhine was made free in 1831, from the point where it becomes navi- 
gable into the sea. The United States claimed the free navigation of 
the Mississippi, against the pretensions of Spain, and the St. Lawrence 
against those of England. 

The right of search, as it is called, has been the ground of great 
dissension and difficulties between nations. Asa war right its exis- 
tence is not questioned, but the extension of it to such cases as has been 
countenanced by England appears to be against the common sense of 
mankind. The armed neutrality of the Baltic powers denied the exis- 
tence of such a right in 1801. The United States went to war in 1813 
for the abuse of it. The government of the United States, whatever 
it may indulge to the right of search for contraband, declared offici- 
ally, and repeated the declaration on every occasion, that they “do not 
understand the laws of nations to authorize or admit the right of search 
for subjects or seamen. The enormous abuses which were perpetrated 
by England upon our commerce under this sanction are but too familar 
to all. 

The jurisdiction of every state belongs of right and extends to every 
individual found within its territories. The exceptions are in favor of 
public ministers, which will be treated of in another place. The ques- 
tion is one of great importance, how far protection is due to those who 
take up their residence in a state after having committed offences against 
the laws of another state. The better opinion seems to be that, without 
any treaty stipulations, a government is in duty bound to surrender up 
those guilty of crimes of great atrocity and deeply affecting the public. 
The obligation is confined to these aggravated cases. The Governor 
of Vermont surrendered the murderer Holmes, and was sustained by 
the supreme court of that state. The principle operates to its full ex- 
tent between the states of the American Union, though perversely 
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denied in the case of New York and Virginia in 1839, with regard 
to the felony committed on the negro slave Isaac. Judge Kent is full 
upon the subject. ‘There have been numerous treaties between govern- 
ments bearing upon the question which are still in effeet. 

We observed that there was an exception to national jurisdiction in 
the case of public ministers. The present is a fitting occasion to deve- 
lope the rights which pertain to these functionaries, and their gradua- 
tion and privileges according to the laws of nations. 

It is the essential right of every independent state, but not its impera- 
tive duty, to send and receive public deputies and ambassadors. An 
ambassador is the representative of his sovereign, and partakes of his 
dignity, and immunities in the country to which he is sent. Ambassa- 
dors were treated with great respect even in antiquity, but in modern 
times their persons and property are regarded as inviolable. The 
Congress of Viénné, and of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1815, made the follow- 
ing graduation of public ministers :— 

1. Ambassadors, and papal legates or nuncios. 

2. Envoys, ministers, or others accredited to sovereigns. 

3. Resident ministers. 

4. Chargés d'affaires, accredited to ministers of foreign affairs. 
These distinctions are however little more than those of diplomatie 
etiquette. The first class more particularly partakes of the represen- 
tative character according to the general understanding. 

The foreign minister, by a fiction of law, is regarded as still withim 
the territory of his own sovereign. His children are not aliens, though 
born in reality abroad, and his freedom from local jurisprudence extends 
to his family, his suit, his effects, and his servants. He can commit no 
offence, even murder or treason, which would render him liable to ca- 
pital punishment in the country where he resides. He may be sent out 
of the country, but cannot be punished. There may be cases, says Mr. 
Wheaton, which might, under circumstances of sufficient aggravation, 
warrant the state thus offended in proceeding against an ambassador as 
a public enemy, or in inflicting punishment upon his person if justice 
should be refused by his own sovereign. But the circumstances which 
would authorize such a proceeding are hardly capable of precise defini- 
tion, resolving themselves into the paramount right of self preservation. 
Neither the minister, family or servants, can be arrested for debt, his 
person and personal effects are not liable to taxation, and attempts to 
violate either of those privileges have been attended with most serious 
consequences. 

The United States are represented at the courts of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Prussia, Brazil, and Spain, by ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, whose outfit is fixed at $9,000, and whose annual sal-ry is $9,000 
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more. In China, and the Sandwich Islands we have been repre- 
sented by commissioners. In Turkey we have a resident minister; 
and in the other European, and South American States, chargés 
d'affaires. The salary of a minister is $6,000, of a chargés $4,500. 

Consuls are public agents of a very different character. They are 
employed for commercial purposes, and reside in the sea-port towns of 
foreign nations. Inthe January number of the Commercial Review 
we sketched the rise and progress of the Consular system. Consuls 
have no particular immunities under the laws of nations. In civil and 
criminal cases they are as much subject to local law as any other citi- 
zens. Consuls at the Mahomedan and Barbary ports partake, however, 
of the nature of resident ministers. The United States have two con- 
suls in Buenos Ayres, three in Austria, one at Baden, three in Barbary 
states, one in Belgium, eight in Brazil, two in Central America, three 
in Chili, three in China, two in Denmark, two in Danish Islands, one 
in Egypt, one at the Equator, seven in France, seven in England, eight 
in West Indies, one in South America, one in Africa, three in Scotland, 
five in Ireland, three in North America, two at Australia, three in East 
Indies, one in Greece, three in Hanseatic towns, three at St. Domingo, 
twelve in Mexico, one in Prussia, three in Italy, four in Russia, two in 
Sardinia, two in Saxony, five in Spain, four at Cuba, four at Porto 
Rico, four in Sweden and Norway, two in Switzerland, four in Texas, 
three in Turkey, two in Tuscany, three in Sicily, six in Uruguay and 
Venezuela, &c. 

The defects in the consular system of our country, as we have on 
another occasion stated, are manifold and grievous. Many efforts have 
been made to produce a reform, but thus far without success. The 
larger proportion of our consuls, in fact nearly the whole, are foreigners 
or merchants. The former can hardly be expected to take any deep 
interest in our commercial rights where there would be any inter- 
ference with those of their own nation, and it is perhaps calculating 
too largely upon the patriotism of the latter to suppose that their own 
private concerns for the smallest pittance of a compensation should be 
made entirely subservient to the interests they represent. As the United 
States progress more and more in maritime and commercial empire, 
the importance of this subject will impress itself upon the mind of those 
who have the concerns of the nation in charge. 

IV. We pass to the fourth division of our subject, which relates to 
the new state of things presented on the disturbance of the relations of 
amity between nations. It is not every disturbance of these relations 
which is characterized war. ‘The disturbance may be to a certain 
extent only, and have its fruits in a suspension of intercourse, in acts of 
aggression or retaliation without any open avowed hostility or public 
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war. There is a great principle laid down by writers upon interna- 
tional law, which is as broad as the golden rule of revelation—“to do 
unto others as we would have them to do unto us:” the principle is, that 
nations are bound to do each other as much good in times of peace as 
possible, and as little harm in times of war. Alas, that the history of 
mankind furnishes so cheerless a commentary upon the text—that phi- 
lanthropy has so lost itself in selfishness—that the beautiful sentiments 
of the actor which could cause even three thousand Romans to rise to 
their feet at the theatre, in admiration, has had so little practical appli- 
cation: Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto:—I am a man, 
to whom every thing relates that concerns the human family. 

War, according to Lord Bacon, is an appeal to the justice of God, 
bya resort to arms. It is founded upon the great principle and con- 
servatory element of human nature, self-defence. The quarrels of 
individuals may be terminated and their wrongs redressed by the civil 
authorities which they have constituted; but who shall redress the 
wrongs of nations which admit no superior and no umpire upon earth? 
Nothing but force is the alternative, and an appeal to the God of battles. 
Wars there have been for conquest, for empire and dominion: Cesars, 
Alexanders, and Napoleons have deluged the world with blood: these 
are monstrous violations of the order of nature and of the laws which 
regulate it. A war of resistance from oppression and tyranny; a Polish 
struggle against the fearful Russian yoke; a Greek with his foot upon 
the neck of the Ottoman who would enslave him, with all the recollee- 
tions of his country’s faded glory upon his heart, and the invocation 
upon his lips :— 

“Earth! render back from out thy breast, 
A remnant of our Spartan dead : 
Of the three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopyle”—— 

All of this is natural and just, and reproved by no mandate, not even 
by that of the highest court of the universe. Our own revolution too, 
belongs to the same class. But how many wars have such a founda- 
tion? How idle and ridiculous the causes, independent of ambition, 
which have desolated whole empires and offered up millions of victims 
on altars consecrated to pride, to revenge, orto barbarism? The mad- 
ness or the glory of Napoleon is responsible for the lives of three 
millions of Frenchmen. The past history of the world has never 
been without its Napoleons. In vain do we search even in primitive 
ages for the better principle which modern times inculcate and appear 
determined to carry out. There never before was a period when the 
figure of scripture could be applied, “that the lion laid down with the 
lamb.” The second man in the world, says one, was a murderer; and 
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the most beantiful garden, we add, was the first to drink in human gore 
Cannot the common sense of nations organize a government or con- 
gress, to sit periodically for the settlement of disputes between each 
other with the same efficiency that disputes are settled between individu- 
als and subjects by the authority of law? We appeal to the civilization 
of mankind. 

A justifiable cause of war is said to be found in an injury done or 
threatened, to the perfect right of a nation or any of its members, and 
susceptible of no other redress. Even an injury to an individual, how- 
ever obscure, under the laws of nations, is counted a cause of war, 
though of course humanity would dictate that negotiation should be 
exhausted to its last principle prior to so extreme and severe a resort. 

According to Mr. Wheaton, the disputes of nations may be terminated 
by means short of actual war, in the following methods :— 

1. By laying an embargo or sequestration on the ships and goods or 
other property of the offending nation, found within the territory of the 
injured state. 

2. By taking forcible possession of the thing in controversy, by 
securing to yourself by force, and refusing to the other nation the 
enjoyment of the right drawn in question. 

3. By exercising the right of vindictive retaliation or of amicable 
retaliation, by which last the one nation applies in its transactions with 
the other, the same rule of conduct by which that other is governed 
under similar circumstances. 

4. By making reprisals upon the persons and things belonging to 
the offending nation, until a satisfaction is made for the alleged injury. 

These four rights—that of embargo, attachment, retaliation and 
reprisal, have been all drawn largely into use, and are to be commended, 
inasmuch as they do not involve the worst consequences of war, though 
they most frequently lead to it. Great Britain laid an embargo upon 
Dutch property in her ports in 1803, and the United States imposed an 
embargo several years after upon all commercial intercourse whatever. 
We shall recur to these subjects, however, in another place. 

War is the last resort. It has the effect of putting all the subjects of 
one nation in a state of hostility with those of another, and suspends all 
correspondence or intercourse whatever between them. In former 
times we have exhibited that the rules of war authorized everything 
which an enemy might find useful or convenient. The barbarous code 
of antiquity on this subject has become obsolete. Plunder upon land 
is no longer tolerated, and the sacking and desolation of towns and 
cities. Private property is held now to be inviolable, even by an invad- 
ing army, and if taken at all, only upon a full compensation being 
made, Bonaparte is universally condemned for making spoliation: 
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abroad for the purpose of enriching Paris; and he who now destroys 
private dwellings or public edifices, says Kent, or makes war upon 
monuments of art and models of taste, violates the modern usages of 
war, and is sure to meet with indignant resentment and to be held up to 
the general scorn and detestation of the world. The United States in 
a treaty with Prussia, concluded on in 1785, went so far as to insert a 
stipulation, that in case of war between these powers, non-combatants, 
cultivators of the earth, fishermen, merchants and traders in unarmed 
ships, artists and mechanics inhabiting towns, should not be disturbed. 

The question is somewhat important, whether war must be made by 
an open and formal declaration. The ancient usage was the herald. 
The last instance of a herald being sent into the hostile country, is stated 
to have been in 1635. International law writers differ in respect to the 
obligations of a public declaration; but usage has been of late years 
rather against the declaration. 'The war between England and France 
in 1778, begun in the recall of a minister, and was prosecuted without 
formal declaration ; and so of several other wars between these nations. 
After the United States had made a formal announcement of hostilities 
in 1812, they prosecuted them without delaying a moment for the enemy 
to receive notice of the declaration. 

On the breaking out of war, the interesting inquiry comes up—what 
is the position occupied by the persons and property of the enemy found 
within the jurisdiction of the country? Magna Charta laid down the 
liberal rule six hundred years ago, “that if our merchants be safe and 
well treated by them, theirs should have the same favor at our hands.” 
This was a rule for the advantage of trade. Vattel is strongly against 
any right to detain the persons or property of those subjects of the 
enemy who came into the country under the sanction of public faith. 
Other writers, however, disagree. The subject is now almost univer- 
sally provided for in treaties. By ours with Colombia and Venezuela 
the persons and effects of strangers may be withdrawn; by that with 
Chili, they are even allowed to remain in the country and continue 
their trade. The act of Congress 1798, says chancellor Kent, author- 
izes the President, in case of war, to direct the conduct to be observed 
towards the subjects of the hostile nations found within the United 
States, and being aliens, and upon what security their residence should 
be permitted ; and it is declared, in relation to those who were to depart, 
that they should be allowed such reasonable time as might be consis- 
tent with public safety for the recovery, disposal, and removal of their 
goods and effects for their departure. We have none of us forgotten 
the famous alien and sedition laws of 1798, which provoked the able 
zesolutions of Virginia and Kentucky, and the lofty patriotism of Madi. 
son and Jefferson. 
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The highest authority in the United States, however, the Supreme 
Court, in pronouncing upon the case of Brown, which grew out of the 
last war, took the position that confiscation of the enemies effects found 
in the country, as a matter of course followed on the declaration of hos- 
tilities, and that the rule was not at all affected by certain instances 
of a milder usage between nations. Congress might, to be sure, 
exempt the property and goods of aliens from seizure, but without such 
exemption they could not be removed from the country until the termi- 
nation of war. It rested in the pleasure of Congress whether or not 
they should be confiscated. It may be very much questioned whether 
the severe doctrines of the Supreme Court could be sustained should the 
question occur again. The best political writers are in opposition to 
them, and Vattel particularly observes, that the sovereign declaring 
war can neither detain those subjects of the enemy who were within his 
dominions at the time of the declaration, nor their effects. 'They came 
into the country on the public faith. By permitting them to enter his 
territories and continue there, he has tacitly promised them liberty and 
perfect security for their return. 

In the case of debts due, at the breaking out of hostilities, by the sub- 
jects of the one nation to those of the other, the ancient rule was to sub- 
ject them to confiscation. The principle may now be considered obso- 
lete. The last instance we have of such confiscation was in the French 
and English wars of 1793, but on the return of peace the sequestrations 
were removed, and the rights of either party restored. The treaty made 
between England and the United States in 1795, declared that it was 
unjust and impolitic to confiscate debts contracted im good faith, and that 
none of these shall ever, inthe event of war or national differences, be 
sequestered or forfeited. After the American revolution, the debts due 
before its commencement were conceived to be revived, and all the rights 
of suit necessary to their recovery. All of our late treaties with foreign 
governments stipulate against the right of confiscation. Chancellor 
Kent thinks himself justified in assuming as a principle of public law, 
so far as the same is understood and declared by the highest judicial 
authorities in this country, that it rests in the discretion of the legisla- 
ture of the Union, by a special law for that purpose, to confiscate debts 
contracted by our citizens and due to the enemy; but as it is asserted on 
the same authority, this right is contrary to universal practice, it may 
therefore well be considered as a naked and impolitic right, condemned 
by the enlightened conscience and judgment of modern times. 

Prisoners taken in war are to be treated with kindness and modera- 
tion. There mutual exchange is generally provided for, and they are 
frequently permitted to return to their own country upon condition of 
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not serving again during the continuance of the war. Breach of faith 
in this particular meets with the severest punishment. 

It has not been considered piracy for vessels without commission to 
attack the property of the enemy at sea, and capture it. But sucha 
proceeding does not vest the property in the captors, transferring it only 
to their government. ‘This usage appears to be greatly inconsistent 
with the refinement of modern ages. 

Privateering constitutes a separate chapter in the laws of nations. 
Every nation has resorted to this method of destroying the commerce of 
the enemy, without questioning for a moment their right of doing so. 
Many have affected to consider it, after all, but legalized piracy, and 
calculated to blunt the finer feelings of justice and sear the heart to all 
noble sentiments. We are ata loss ourselves to understand how the 
occupation of a mere privateer can be reconciled with any of the higher 
feelings of our nature, an occupation whose whole end and purpose is 
pillage upon the high seas and pecuniary gain out of the fiercest blood- 
shed. The love of country, patriotic self-devotion and ardor, have no 
place in such concerns; and it is common enough to find foreigners 
under the flag of a belligerent power, preying upon the commerce of 
nations with whom their own is at peace. Cases such as these, we 
have been told, were intended by the present administration to be treated 
as piracy, had a war eventuated from the Mexican difficulties. But 
though such a course would be consonant with the principles of 
humanity, it would not be sanctioned we think by the rules of nations 
as now understood. It cannot be doubted, that men estimable in other 
respects, have been found in the pursuit’ of privateering; but exceptions 
of this kind are rare, and could not, we think, occur again, in the im- 
proved moral sense of mankind. Like the good Sir Matthew Hale sitting 
in condemnation of witchcraft, and sentencing those guilty of it to the 
flames, their excuse can only be found in the peculiar circumstances of 
their times. Privateering was introduced into England about the time 
of Elizabeth, and caused great destruction to the fleets of the Spanish 
nation, with whom she was at war. Sir Francis Drake's privateering 
would in our times be counted piracy. The transition from the privateer 
to the pirate is but a step. In the early history of South Carolina, its 
coasts were infested by this last class of men, who were beaten and cap- 
tured by Rhett. History tells us that these desperadoes commenced 
their career as privateers, and that grown wanton from excesses, they 
could not find it in their heart again to return to private and honest life 
on the return of peace. We know not how many other such examples 
there are. 

Privateers are in general licensee by their governments and allowed 
to appropriate the larger portion of their gains to themselves, on giving 
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security that they will observe the rules 6f war and the rights of neutral 
nations. 

In the war of 1812, the Legislature of New York passed an act to 
encourage privateering associations, by enabling them to form corporate 
bodies for that avowed purpose. Laudable efforts have frequently been 
made to put an end to a custom pregnant with so serious and demoral- 
izing tendencies, and calculated so much to embitter and prolong 
national conflicts. ‘The American and Prussian treaty of 1785 stipu- 
lated that in case of war neither party should commission privateers 
into its service, but the treaty of 1799 between the same governments 
leaves out the liberal clause. The French authorities in 1792 made a 
similar but unsuccessful effort to abolish the practice. 

The rules of privateering are these:—the captor is responsible for 
all illegal acts done, and the owners of the vessel separately, to the full 
amount of the damage. The United States have by law prohibited its 
citizens to cruize against the property of friendly powers, and a com- 
mission from two governments is regarded in the eyes of nations as 
conferring upon the privateer the character of a pirate. Enemy’s 
property captured must be brought before a prize court for condemna- 
tion, before it changes its ownership. “The condemnation must be 
pronounced by a prize court of the government of the captor, sitting 
either in the country of the captor or of his ally. Neutral ports are 
not intended to be auxiliary to the operations of the power at war; and 
the law of nations has clearly ordained that the prize court of a bel- 
ligerent captor cannot exercise jurisdiction in a neutral country.” 
Should it be impossible to carry the property into port, the captor has 
the power of allowing its ransom by the original owner, for an adequate 
consideration, The British government has, however, forbidden to its 
subjects the exercise of the right. 

Letters of marque and reprisal are sometimes issued by a country in 
consequence of certain injuries suffered at the hands of another, which 
are not of such a nature as to demand a public war. These letters 
confer the right to seize upon the property of the nation against which 
they are issued, wherever it can be found, and are regulated by the 
treaty stipulations of most countries. Though frequently leading to 
war, they cannot be considered as a war measure. 

A passport is frequently granted by the authority of a belligerent 
sovereign, and in relation to the persons to whom it is granted, inter- 
rupts the usual effects of war. A license to the subjects of the enemy 
still to continue their trade with the belligerent, is a privilege of similar 
character. It is said to be the resumption of a state of peace to the 
extent of the license, and that the act rests in the sovereign authority of 
the state, which is alone competent to decide how far considerations of 
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commercial or political expediency in particular cases control the ord: 
nary consequences of war. 

A truce or an armistice, is a temporary suspension of hostilities. It 
sometimes applies only to a town and its besiegers; and we have in 
history the finest examples of the kind, where both parties for a season 
indulged with each other the greatest convivialities and friendship. A 
general truce is one mode of concluding war without a formal treaty, 
and endures until either party sees fit to terminate it. 

The last stage in the progress of war is the treaty of peace. This 
strikes the arms out of the hands of either party, and restores the rela- 
tion of friends and brothers. Peace is declared usually among nations 
by the same authority which declared war—the sovereign. In the 
United States there is some difference, for whilst a declaration of war, 
like every other act of legislation, must be made by the two houses of 
Congress, with the assent of the President, the treaty making power is 
lodged in the hands of the Executive, by and with the consent of the 
Senate. The House of Representatives might, however, enforce a 
treaty of peace, by refusing the supplies necessary to conduct the war. 

“The effect of a treaty of peace isto put an end to the war. It is an 
agreement to waive all discussion concerning the respective rights of 
the parties, and to bury in oblivion all the original causes of the war. 
It leaves the contracting parties without any right of committing hos- 
tility for the very cause which kindled the war, or for what has passed 
in the course of it. A treaty of peace leaves everything in the state in 
which it finds it, if there be no express stipulation on the subject.” The 
breach of treaty by one of the parties is a justifiable cause of war, if 
the other elects to consider it so. The United States declared all the 
treaties with France void in 1798, on account of the frequent violations 
of them by the French authorities. 

Treaties are not considered as ipso facto at end on the recurrence of 
hostilities. Many are particularly intended to regulate prospective 
wars, and of course endure with equal force through themall. These 
are counted transitory conventions, and are consonant to the dictates of 
sound and enlightened reason. The language of the British diploma- 
tists in 1815, that Great Britain knows of no exception to the rule, that 
all treaties are put an end to by a subsequent war between the same 
parties, was certainly strong, but cannot be considered as applying to 
the transitory conventions as above explained. 

V. To this head of our essay we had appropriated the effects which 
war is understood to create between the belligerents themselves, but 
this branch of the subject fell in so naturally under the last division, 
that we find upon examination, we have already very nearly exhausted 
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it. There remain, however, yet a few principles which can properly be 
discussed here. 

It sometimes happens that a nation becomes involved in war only to 
the extent of certain assistance in the way of arms, ammunition, money, 
or troops, which, according to treaty stipulations it has been compelled 
to furnish to one of the belligerents, on the breaking out of hostilities. 
Such a treaty is what is denominated an offensive and defensive one 
There are numerous instances of these treaties recorded in history, but 
the one with which we are most familiar is that concluded on between 
France and the United States of America, in 1778. By the terms of 
this treaty on the breaking out of a strictly defensive war in either of 
these countries, the other was bound to contribute its aid and counten- 
ance; and the United States fully guaranteed to France all of her 
American possessions. The French authorities were greatly incensed 
at our remaining neutral during their wars of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, considering that we were bound to assist them upon 
the faith of the convention of 1778. Had these wars been entirely 
defensive on the part of that government, the reasoning would have 
been strictly correct, and neutrality upon our part in the last degree 
culpable. But the fact was the very reverse, and the insane revolu- 
tionists were actually engaged in offensive hostilities against the whole 
of Europe. Some of the French papers have lately, with equal igno- 
rance and spleen, been throwing this into our faces as if the fault were 
not really with their own country. 

A similar treaty was entered into between Britain and the Hague, in 
1717; but the States General of Holland refusing to fulfil the terms of 
it many years afterwards, fortified themselves by the following declara- 
tions to the world :— 

1. That Great Britain was the aggressor in the war, and that unless 
she had been first attacked by France, the contingency contemplated in 
the treaty, the casus faderis did not arise. 

2. That admitting that France was the aggressor in Europe, yet 
it was only in consequence of the hostilities previously commenced 
in America, which were expressly exempted from the terms of the 
guarantees. 

The treaties which we are considering, have the general title of 
treaties of alliance. They do not bind a nation to any participation in 
an unjust war, nor would it be incumbent upon either of the parties to 
furnish assistance to the other if the condition of its own affairs at home 
were such as would render such assistance dangerous or suicidal. 'The 
extreme cases are always excepted from the operation of the treaty, as 
for instance, where the case is a hopeless one which requires aid, or 
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where the giving of succor would “expose the state itself to imminent 
danger and peril.” One of the most remarkable instances of a nation’s 
being a party to hostilities only to the extent of the quota of troops fur- 
nished, is to be found in the Hessian soldiers which were supplied by 
some of the German princes at a certain rate per head, to serve in the 
British wars for the subjugation of America. 

As a nation may be only toa certain extent party to hostilities, so 
may an individual. The hostile character may exist, it is said, merely 
as to commercial purposes, and hostility may attach only to the person 
as a temporary enemy, or it may attach only to property of a particular 
description. What we mean is this,—that even a citizen of a neutral 
country may, in his person or effects, become a party to hostilities con- 
ducted between belligerents. We give a single case in the language of 
Chancellor Kent:—the enemy’s lands are supposed to be a great source 
of his wealth, and perhaps the most solid foundation of his power, and 
whoever owns or possesses lands in an enemy’s country, though he may 
in fact reside elsewhere, and be in every other respect a neutral or friend, 
must be taken to have incorporated himself with the nation so far as he 
is a holder of the soil; and the produce of that soil is held to be enemy’s 
property, independent of the personal residence or occupation of the 
owner. 

If a subject of a neutral power has made a settlement or attained a 
domicil in a belligerent country for commercial or any other purposes, 
he is regarded by the other belligerent as an enemy, to the extent of his 
transactions in that country. The same rule applies where the subject 
of a nation at war has an establishment or domicil in a neutral country, 
and his transactions by virtue of this settlement and to the extent of it, 
do not become infected with the hostile character. The principle is 
capable of this general expression :—“ if one resides in a belligerent 
country, his property is liable to capture, as enemy’s property; and if 
he resides in a neutral country, he enjoys all the privileges and is sub- 
jected to all the inconveniences of the neutral trade.” 

The proof of domicil is necessarily very strictly enjoined where these 
privileges are to be exacted or disabilities incurred. When the resi- 
dence is, however, fixed, a periodical absence or an occasional visit to 
the native country is said not to disturb it. This national character 
imparted by domicil or residence, may be thrown off at the will of the 
party, by leaving the country, with an intention of remaining away. 
One connecting himself with a commercial or other house in an 
enemy’s territory, cannot be protected with reference to, and to the 
amount of that connection, from the rules of war, though he be himself 
a citizen of a neutral country. ‘To the extent of his copartnership he 
becomes a party to the war. Such a partnership would not, however, 
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under the laws of nations, be allowed between a subject of one of the 
belligerents and a subject of the other. 

Sometimes there is an intended partial interruption of the state of war 
by one of the hostile parties granting to a neutral the right of trading 
with its colonies during the war. This, it would seem, does not prevent 
the neutral from imbibing the belligerent character and subjecting his 
trade to the risks of capture by the enemy. There wasa rule laid down 
on this subject which is characterized as the rule of 1756. We extract 
it from Kent :— 

1. That if the coasting or colonial trade reserved by the permanent 
policy of a nation to its own subjects and vessels, be opened to neutrals 
during war, the act proceeds from the pressure of the naval force of the 
enemy and to obtain a relief from that pressure. The neutral who 
interposes to relieve the belligerent under such circumstances, rescues 
him from that condition to which the arms of the enemy had reduced 
him,—trestores him to those resources which had been wrested from 
him by the arms of his adversary, and deprives that adversary of the 
advantages which successful war had given him. This the opposing 
belligerent pronounces a departure from neutrality, and an interference 
in the war to his prejudice. 

2. If the trade be not opened by law, the neutral employed in a 
trade reserved by the enemy to his own vessels, identifies himself with 
that enemy, and assumes his character. 

The rule is stringently enforced in Great Britain, and appears to 
have been first introduced by her. The United States has protested 
against its application as unjust, and calculated to enhance the evils of 
war to an extent unnecessarily great. Mr. Monroe’s letter to Lord 
Mulgrave in 1805, characterized it as an attempt to introduce a new 
principle in the laws of nations. The trade of neutrals with all the 
ports of an enemy was perfectly lawful so far as it was not in contra- 
band articles or in violation of the laws of blockade. A state had a 
perfect right, whether in peace or in war, to grant the freedom of its 
ports and trade to another state without interference from any quarter. 
The question of course cannot be considered as settled, and would no 
doubt lead to much perplexity in the event of a future war. 

A neutral vessel sailing under the flag of the enemy or with his 
license, cannot expect to retain the character of neutrality. Both ship 
and cargo become lawfully subject to capture and confiscation. And 
this principle, says Mr. Wheaton, is applicable not only to a license 
protecting a direct commercial intercourse with the enemy, but toa 
voyage to a country in alliance with her, or even to a neutral port; for 
the very act of purchasing or procuring the license from the enemy, is 
an intercourse with him prohibited by the laws of war: and even sup- 
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posing it to be gratuitously issued, it must be for the special purpose of 
furthering the enemy’s interests by securing supplies necessary to prose- 
cute the war, to which the subjects of the belligerent’s state have no 
right to lend their aid by sailing under these documents of protection. 
The rule we are discussing goes even to the extent of declaring that 
goods or property which had a hostile character at the commencement 
of the voyage, cannot change that character by assignment during its 
prosecution. So severe are the doctrines in relation to the carrying 
trade. 

VI. We come to consider lastly, the rights and duties of neutral 
nations. Neutrality is the relation sustained by one country at peace 
towards several others engaged in war, and is based upon the principle 
that in the quarrels of friends, a mutual friend should remain inactive, 
unless his aid can be of equal advantage to both the parties. Every 
preference is of course excluded. Whilst all the world else is involved 
in war, it belongs to the sovereignty and independence of any state that 
wills it, to preserve an entire neutrality and peace. Of course this 
condition has its duties and responsibilities, which are very severe. We 
shall endeavor to enumerate them. 

During the wars which grew out of the French revolution, the 
United States preserved a perfect neutrality. Whatever favors were 
shown to one of the belligerents, were equally shown to all the others. 
We take the case of the admission of public armed ships into our ports 
to refit, repair, etc. In relation to the admission of privateers and 
prizes, the treaty made with France in 1778, prevented our allowing 
admission to those of any other country, of which Great Britain made 
frequent complaint. The case was one which we mentioned in the 
earlier sheets of our article, of a nation’s perfect right to form in peace 
a treaty favoring one nation more than another, without cause of 
animosity. The exercise of the right ought to be tempered with great 
discretion. 

Hostilities cannot be carried on in neutral territory, or within neutral 
jurisdiction. A neutral may, at discretion, refuse to allow the passage 
of foreign troops through his territories. A capture made upon neutral 
ground, is void. Sir Wm. Scott decreed the restitution of a ship cap- 
tured by his countrymen from the French, within three miles of the 
islands at the mouth of the Mississippi river, the capture being illegal 
for breach of neutral rights. A neutral port offers a refuge tothe ships 
of either of the belligerents escaping from the pursuit of the other, and 
they may no longer be molested until again fairly out at sea. The 
United States went so far as to ordain in 1793, “that if the armed vessel 
of one nation should depart from our jurisdiction, no armed vessel being 
within the same port and belonging to an adverse belligerent power, 
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should depart until within twenty-four hours after the former, without 

being deemed to have violated the laws of nations.” 

Vattel lays down the two broad rules of neutrality :— 

i. To give no assistance where there is no previous stipulation to give 
it; nor voluntarily to furnish troops, arms, ammunition, or any- 
thing of direct use in war. 

2. In whatever does not relate to the war the neutral must not refuse 
to one of the parties, merely because he is at war with the other, 
what is granted to that other. 

The arming or equipping of vessels, or enlisting men in neutral 
countries by either belligerent, is declared to be unlawful now by the 
general sense of nations. The United States in 1793, laid down the 
position strongly, and was not long afterwards imitated by Great Britain. 
The example of America, says Mr. Wheaton, was referred to in Par- 
liament, “as vindicating the justice and policy of preventing the subjects 
ofa neutral country from enlisting in the service of any belligerent 
power, and of prohibiting the equipment in its ports of armaments in 
aid of such power.” 

Has either of the parties in a state of war the right to capture the 
property of their enemy found in the vessel of a neutral power beyond 
the jurisdiction of the neutral territory? The general usage of nations, 
without stipulation to the contrary by treaty, is in favor of the right of 
capture, and of search, incident and necessary to it. The Empress of 
Russia in 1780, proclaimed in the Baltic code of neutrality the very 
opposite principle, viz:—‘that all effects belonging to the subjects of the 
belligerent powers, should be looked upon as free on board of neutral 
ships, except only such goods as were contraband.” The United States, 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, Germany, Holland, Spain, Por- 
tugal and Naples acceded at once to the doctrines of the code. Britain 
held out for the doctrine of capture, and having the maritime supremacy, 
her influence was sufficient to produce the withdrawal of each European 
nation from the league. 

That free ships should make free goods, appears to us as reasonable 
and just as that neutral ports and territory should protect enemy’s pro- 
perty until it is withdrawn. All the civilization of the present age is 
on the side of this equitable rule, but the iaws and usages of nations, 
as we said before, are against it. The United States have over and 

over admitted the British doctrine of capture, and it remains in full 
force among nations. The custom of late has been to stipulate in 
treaties that free ships should make free goods; the Ottoman Porte, 
according to Chancellor Kent, being the first to abandon the ancient 
and the sterner rule. Thus has Europe learned liberality and modera- 
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In what manner are neutral goods found in the ships of an enemy 
entitled to be treated according to the rules of war? We quote the 
highest authority in reply:—gthe two distinct propositions that enemy’s 
goods found on board a neutral ship may be lawfully seized as prize of 
war, and that the goods of a neutral found on board of an enemy’s vessel 
were to be restored, have been explicitly incorporated into the jurispru- 
dence of the United States, and declared by the supreme court to be 
founded in the law of nations.” The neutral flag, says Mr. Wheaton, 
constitutes no protection to an enemy’s property, and the belligerent 
flag communicates no hostile character to neutral property. 

The remaining sheets of our already extended article will be re- 
stricted to an investigation of the two great departments of public law 
in relation to the carrying trade and contraband of war. 

1. The Carrying Trade. We have already laid down the position 
that the territory of a neutral affords ample protection to the person and 
property of the citizen of a belligerent country. In relation to the 
neutral flag on the ocean, we affirmed that it did not by the laws of 
nations, confer any protection to the property of the enemy which it 
covered. It remained enemy’s property still, and liable to seizure, 
though the neutral forfeited nothing by carrying it. We said also that 
the goods of a friend, though found in an enemy’s vessel, lost nothing 
of its sacred and inviolable character. The friendly goods must be 
surrendered to their owner in case of the capture of the hostile vessel. 
These principles apply as well to vessels of war as to ordinary mer- 
chantmen, though a distinction has been set up between them which 
would give a hostile character even to the goods of a friend if entrusted 
to the charge of a public armed ship of theenemy. But then an armed 
ship is not liable to search for enemy’s goods. 

We use the term carrying trade a little out of its ordinary significa- 
tion by applying it to the commerce of all neutral countries during a 
state of war between some of their neighbors. That every nation has 
a right to remain at peace and continue its usual avocations and com- 
merce without being interrupted, we characterize a political axiom. It 
has a right to carry on trade with our neighbor, though we are at war 
with that neighbor, or with us, if on terms of good understanding. On 
the same principle it may undertake to carry the property of either of 
the belligerent powers with whom it is at peace, without giving cause 
of complaint, or may entrust its own property to their care and keeping. 

Many efforts have been made to remodel the laws of nations in these 
particulars, by rendering the property of aa enemy inviolable if found 
in the vessel of a friendly power, or in other words to introduce the doc- 
trine as it is termed of “free ships make free goods.” Thus admitting 
a perfect freedom of trade to every nation in the world not engaged in 
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war, and preventing the odious exercise of the right of search, which 
is so frequently resorted to for the purpose of discovering and seizing 
upon enemy’s property. We shall rapidly sketch the history of these 
proposed modifications. 

We alluded to the liberality of the Turkish treaties upon this point. 
In 1662, a treaty was agreed upon between the United Provinces and 
France, which went to the full extent of protecting with a friendly flag, 
whatever goods it might be employed to cover. The stipulation went 
further, and we think too far in making a hostile flag impatt its char- 
acter also to everything under it. The two doctrines are not necessarily 
connected. The first we conceive is reasonable and just, and the latter 
impolitic and absurd. England granted to Holland soon after, a similar 
privilege: we say granted a similar privilege, because the Dutch had 
almost a monopoly of the carrying trade in their hands at that time, and 
were to be most benefited by the stipulation. The treaties of Utrecht 
in 1717, Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and Paris in 1763, all went to the 
extent of admitting the character of the ship to give law to the goods it 
carried. 

In the European wars which grew out of the American revolution, 
the Empress of Russia declared to the world in 1780, the principles of 
neutrality which she understood to be admitted by the laws of war. We 
have alluded to this already. One of the principles was that “free 
ships make free goods,” without admitting the contrary, that “enemy 
ships make enemy goods.” The declaration was subscribed to by 
numerous powers. Great Britain held out against the doctrine, and 
prevailed. 

On the declaration of peace in 1783, the American war having 
closed, France, England and Spain, in Congress at Versailles, revived 
the treaty of Utrecht, and admitted soon after to the full, the two 
maxims of free ships and free goods, enemy ships and enemy goods. 
During the career of Napoleon Bonaparte, however, all Europe ap- 
peared to have forgotten its principles, and everything which had been 
gained for truth, justice and moderation, was lost in the chaotic dis- 
orders. Decrees and counter decrees were of every day occurrence, 
which regarded little enough, as the frequent protestations of the United 
States will evince, the duties of belligerents and the rights of neutrals. 
In the disorders of the times, our own government thought it advisable 
to put an end to its commerce altogether. 

We quote from Wheaton:—“during the protracted wars of the 
French revolution, all the belligerent powers began by discarding in 
practice not only the principles of the armed neutrality, but even the 
generally received maxims of international law, by which the rights of 
neutral commerce in times of war had been previously regulated. 
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Russia, says Von Van Martens, made common cause with Great Bri- 
tain and with Prussia, to induce Denmark and Sweden to renounce all 
intercourse with France, and especially to prohibit their carrying goods 
to the country. The incompatibility of this pretension with the prin- 
ciples established by Russia in 1780, was veiled by the pretext that in a 
war, like that against revolutionary France, the rights of neutrality did 
not come in question. France, on her part, revived the severity of her 
ancient prize code, by decreeing not only the capture and condemnation 
of the goods of her enemies found on board neutral vessels, but even of 
the vessels themselves laden with goods of British growth, produce and 
manufacture But inthe further progress of the war, the principles 
which had formed the basis of the armed neutrality of the Northern 
powers in 1780, were revived by a new maritime confederacy between 
Russia, Denmark and Sweden, formed in 1800, to which Prussia 
acceded. This league was soon dissolved by the naval power of Great 
Britain and the death of the Emperor Paul; and the priaciple in ques- 
tion was expressly relinquished by Russia by the convention signed at 
St. Petersburg in 1801, between that power and the British government, 
and subsequently acceded to by Denmark and Sweden. In 1807, in 
consequence of the stipulations contained in the treaty of Tilsit, between 
Russia and France, a declaration was issued by the Russian court, in 
which the principles of the armed neutrality were proclaimed anew, 
and the convention of 1801 was annulled by the Emperor Alexander. 
In 1812 a treaty of alliance against France was signed by Great Britain 
and Russia, but no convention respecting the freedom of neutral com- 


merce and navigation has been since concluded between these two 
powers.” 

The harsher rule of European law in relation to neutral commerce, 
has been declared on numerous occasions in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. During the revolution it was not questioned, though 
Congress issued an ordinance on the principles of the armed neutrality 
—protection to the neutral carrying trade, upon condition that these 
principles were observed by other belligerent powers. In 1785 we 
agreed with Prussia that free ships should make free goods; but in 1799 
a new treaty contained the following clause:—“ experience having 
proved that the principle adopted in the twelfth article of the treaty of 
1785, according to which free ships make free goods, has not been suffi- 
ciently respected during the two last wars, and especially in that which 
still continues, the two contracting parties propose after the return of a 
general peace, to agree either separately between themselves or jointly 
with other powers alike interested, to concert with the great maritime 
powers of Europe such arrangements and such permanent principles as 
may serve to consolidate the liberty and safety of neutral navigation 
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and commerce in future wars.” In the war of 1812, the United States 
again admitted the doctrines which had governed them throughout the 
revolution; but in all of our late treaties with South American states, 
as before observed, the more liberal policy is adopted. In these it is 
declared “that the rule of public law, that the property of an enemy is 
liable to capture in the vessels of a friend, has no foundation in national 
right, and though it be the established usage of nations, rests entirely on 
the abuse of force.” We may, therefore, correctly conclude, that in 
the progress of commerce and enlightenment, the severe rule will be 
entirely abolished. 

2. Contraband. There isa great and just restriction upon neutral 
commerce by the laws of nations. Neutrals are not allowed to furnish 
either of the belligerents with stores, goods or merchandize, which are 
or may be directly useful for purposes of war: such goods are entitled 
contraband. ‘The principle is, that a friend is guilty of a dereliction of 
duty who furnishes modes of offence or defence to either of two other 
friends, or to both of them engaged in hostilities with each other. The 
rule appears to stand upon a foundation of sound reason and justice, 
and has never, that we know of, been called into question. 

To give a clear enumeration of the various articles characterized as 
contraband of war, would be no easy undertaking. Much, however, 
will depend upon the nature of the war carried on. Grotius makes a 
distinction between things only useful in war and things useful in peace 
as well as war. The first class neutrals are prohibited from furnishing 
the enemy. The second class they are only prohibited in certain cases, 
viz: if carried to a besieged town, camp or port. The same doctrine is 
laid down by Bynkershoek. Vattel is less precise. Valin and Pothier 
in relation to provisions in particular, declare them not to be contraband 
unless carried to besieged ports. Naval stores of all kinds are re- 
garded as clearly contraband. The United States have always con- 
sidered materials for building or fitting out ships of war as contraband; 
but the produce of the soil and labor of the country, such as corn, flour, 
etc., as essentially free, unless carried to places actually invested by the 
enemy. Our treaty with Great Britain of 1794, did not settle the point 
with relation to provisions, the same having been contested by that 
government. The treaty only provided that if such should at any time 
be seized as contraband by the usages of nations, a fair compensation 
for them should be made to the owners. 

In the treaties between Britain and France during the middle and 
latter parts of the eighteenth century, munitions of war are included in 
the list of contraband; but goods of whatever nature, in an unwrought 
state, are excluded; though, perhaps, they might be capable of being 
worked up into such munitions. The difficulties between Britain and 
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the Northern powers on the subject, were settled by the convention of 
1801, which confined contraband to munitions of war, and left naval 
stores free, with the qualification above expressed, of course, of not being 
sent to an invested territory. A distinction is generally made between 
articles which are the growth of a country exporting them and those 
which are not, the former being entitled to greater favor. So also of 
articles in the rough state, as hemp, bar iron, etc. 

In 1793 Great Britain issued an order of instructions to her cruizers, 
empowering them “to stop all vessels laden wholly or in part with 
corn, flour or meal, bound to any port in France, and to send them into 
a British port to be purchased by government.” This was attempted 
to be justified by the peculiar position of France at the time, but was 
resisted by the United States, Sweden and Denmark. Our government 
declared that the proceeding was unwarranted by the laws of nations, 
and a clear violation of the rights of neutrals. “If any nation whatever 
had the right to shut against our produce all the ports of the earth, 
except her own and those of her friends, she might shut these also, and 
thus prevent altogether the export of that produce.” This was the 
ground taken by Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Thos. Pinckney. 

In 1794 Britain admitted with the United States, that contraband 
included all arms and implements, and also timber for ship building, 
tar or rosin, copper in sheets, sails, hemp and cordage. In the follow- 
ing year the former government extended the list so as to include 
provisions if carried to French ports; the legality of which proceeding 
was called into immediate question. The defence was— 

1. That the order was made when there was a prospect of reducing the 
enemy to terms by famine, and that in such a state of things, pro- 
visions bound to the ports of the enemy became so far contraband 
as to justify Great Britain in seizing them, upon the terms of 
paying the invoice price, with reasonable profit, etc., etc. 

2. That the order was justified by necessity, the British nation being 
at that time threatened with a scarcity of the articles directed to be 
seized. 

If the vessel of a neutral be found to contain a mixed freight of con- 
traband and free goods, what treatment would she be entitled to expect? 
Formerly the very presence of contraband infected the vessel and every- 
thing in it, and the whole was forfeited, by the rules of war, to the 
captor. The rule now is, that contraband infects the whole cargo, but 
does not infect the vessel in which it is contained, unless in peculiar 
cases of fraud. Carrying despatches of the enemy would be one of 
these cases. Our treaties with South American states extend the infec- 
tion to nothing beyond the very contraband goods. As these treaties 
give what may be considered as the sense of our government upon the 
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subject, and what it is aiming universally to establish, they are of highest 
importance. Chancellor Kent, in a note, gives the list of contraband 
which they admit :—“ munitions of war and other things made up in a 
military form and for a military use; and cavalry horses with their 
furniture; and all materials manufactured, prepared and formed 
expressly for the purposes of war either by sea or land.” 

The last subject to which our attention will be called on the present 
occasion, is the law of blockade, which legally restricts neutral trade. 
All writers on public law agree that the breach of a blockade by the 
entrance of any articles whatever, is a serious invasion of the rights of 
belligerents, and entitled to severe retribution. Vattel thinks that the 
neutral in such a case deserves to be treated as an enemy. Certain it 
is, the ship and cargo guilty of a breach of blockade, are at once 
confiscated and lost to the original owner. 

The law of blockade, however, is entrenched within severe provi- 
sions and regulations. The blockade must be clear and indisputable; 
there must be a sufficient force to cut off all communication with the 
interdicted port or place. The neutral must have had notice of the 
blockade, and there must be a clear case of breach. The two most 
official definitions of a blockaded port which have been made, is that 
of the British and Russian treaty of 1801 :—*that where there is by 
the disposition of the power which attacks it with ships, stationary or 
sufficiently near, an evident danger in entering;” and that of the Ameri- 
can and Chilian treaty of 1832:—‘a port actually attacked by a bel- 
ligerent force capable of preventing the entry of the neutral.” <A neu- 
tral vessel is allowed to leave a blockaded port without danger of being 
arrested, if her cargo was purchased in good faith and loaded before the 
commencement of the blockade. Though a port may be blockaded 
by sea, if there be no land force assisting at the same time, the neutral 
commerce by land with it incurs no guilt or liability to forfeiture. 

The neutral must have notice of the blockade. Notice to his govern- 
ment is a notice to all of its subjects, whether particular notice be 
brought home to them or not. The very act of sailing to a port, due 
notice of the blockade of which has been given, incurs the guilt of 
forfeiture. It is not lawful for a neutral to be found in the vicinities of 
a blockaded port, so near that on some contingency he might gain 
ingress without difficulty. The neutral is in every instance bound to 
prove his neutrality when claiming its privileges. He must have all 
the necessary papers from his government, such as passports, sea-letter, 
muster-roll, log-book, charter party, invoice, bill of lading, etc., ete. 

The whole subject of blockade may be summed up in the language 
of a master :—‘“the judicial decisions in England and in this country 
have given great precision to the law of blockade, by the application 
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of it to particular cases, and by the extent and clearness and equity of 
their illustrations. They are distinguished likewise for general coinci- 
dence and harmony in their principles. AlJl the cases admit that the 
neutral must be chargeable with knowledge either actual or construc- 
tive, of the existence of the blockade, and with an intent and with some 
attempt to break it, before he is to suffer the penalty of a violation of it. 
The evidence of that intent and of the overt act will greatly vary, 
according to circumstances; and the conclusion to be drawn from those 
circumstances will depend, in some degree, upon the character and 
judgments of the prize courts; but the true principles which ought to 
govern, have rarely been a matter of dispute. The fact of clearing out 
or sailing for a blockaded port, is in itself innocent, unless it be accom- 
panied with knowledge of the blockade. Such a vessel not possessed 
of such previous knowledge, is to be first warned of the fact, anda 
subsequent attempt to enter, constitutes the breach. This was the pro- 
vision in the treaty with England, in 1794, and it has been declared in 
other cases, and is considered to be a correct exposition of the laws of 
nations.” 





Art. II.—AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING PROSPECTS OF 
THE SOUTH AND WEST. 


Tue general attention which has been so manifestly aroused through- 
out the South to the subject of our present investigation, affords a plea- 
sing proof that a change for the better is coming over us, and that the 
proverbial apathy of the planter is yielding to a proper appreciation of 
what constitutes the real basis of our national prosperity. Considering 
the magnitude of interests involved, and the strength of prejudice 
hitherto opposed by the perverse direction of public opinion, scarce a 
parallel can be found where so much vantage ground has been lost, for 
the want of the concert and union of the energies of the cotton planters » 
of the South. All the alarming indications of a market tending down- 
ward to a point that precludes an adequate remuneration, has as yet failed 
in developing any efficient action towards remedying the evil. It is true 
some public spirited intentions have been manifested by leading agricul- 
turists in some of the States in proposing and advising plans of relief, but 
these intentions have been permitted to pass away in merely fugitive ex- 
pressions of opinion in the public press; and the influence of these indivi- 
dual efforts in effecting as yet any desirable results in the great work of 
reform has not been properly seconded by that powerful instrument of 
good or evil—the press; while, on the one hand, in its attempts at de- 
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veloping the capabilities of the country, we find its columns pregnant 
with elaborate essays on commerce and manufactures—on the other, in 
questions concerning the merit of politicians, an avidity of discussion is 
evinced in exciting the public mind, as if the existence of the State de- 
pended on the issue. Ifa tythe of the enthusiasm that is evinced on 
these subjects was bestowed in sustaining the dignity of agriculture, and 
in illustrating its creative powers, it would be doing far more service to 
the State, as well as to those who constitute seven-eights of every civilized 
community. Much as the wealth and prosperity of a nation may be 
advanced by commerce and manufactures, still we are constrained to 
look upon agriculture as its source and foundation; and so far as those 
who are engaged in this pursuit excel others in numbers, so also must 
their efforts affect the general prosperity of our common country. In 
connection with this view of the subject, though we do not on the pre- 
sent occasion propose invoking the patronage ofthe Federal Govern- 
ment, we cannot permit the fact to pass unnoticed, the reproachful fact— 
the total want of legislative encouragement of agricultural interests in 
the South by State endowments. Hence the mortifying disparity in the 
march of improvement between the North and South, exhibited in the 
increase and development of their internal resources. No stimulus of 
that kind exists to arouse the energies of the Southern agriculturist that 
incited a Buel anda Sir Arthur Young, by their influence and exer- 
tions, to elevate the standard of farming in their respective countries by 
reducing the culture of the soil to a science. In the field of enterprise 
ample means for experiment must be afforded on this subject. It has 
been truly said, “ men must be spoken to in the language of dollars and 
cents, and this can only be afforded by legislative bounty, in the shape 
of premiums, for excelling in the different branches of their business.” 
Commerce, manufactures, and navigation, have all been benefited by 
legislative aid; but the languishing and depressed interests of agricul- 
ture do not need it. The vaulting political aspirant will dilate upon 
every interest and measure save that of those who are justly termed the 
bone and sinew of our country. It is high time for us to show the 
strength of the material we are made of. The Legislature of Tennessee 
has spoken in this wise: “while most important state and federal 
elections have been and are now made to turn upon the sentiments and 
opinions of candidates in relation to the propriety and impropriety of 
promoting this or that great man to some high office, nothing is said 
and no test is made on this important subject; while the whole people 
are highly excited upon the best and safest method of keeping the money 
of the people, nothing is said about the primary point of making it suc- 
cessfully. We have certainly commenced at the wrong end—our steps 
should be retraced. Let the people bring up the slumbering energies 
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of the agriculturist, and we feel well assured that they have only to ask 
in earnest, and demand as those having authority, and the legislature 
will do all that should be asked of them in this cause.” It has been 
forcibly proclaimed in a sister State, well styled the Empire State, for 
she has led the van in every laudable enterprise, “that all the farmers 
should rise as one man, and insist that the science of good husbandry, 
and the science of keeping property, shall be taught in all the common 
schools.” If it be an undeniable fact that agriculture constitutes the 
business of so large a proportion of every community, and is the ulti- 
mate source of all national power and greatness, who can estimate the 
vast amount of every species of improvement in cultivation, or the re- 
sults of individual exertions stimulated by the adoption of this fostering 
policy. Hence, in tracing the history of the best systems of agriculture 
that distinguish different countries, it is found that the first decided ad- 
vances were made by men who stood foremost in the enterprise of pro- 
secuting with success the means best calculated to increase their wealth, 
influence, and prosperity. 

in elaborating thus it will be perceived that we feel a pressing neces- 
sity to respond directly in some tangible form to the cries and lamenta- 
tions of distress that come up from the teeming fields of the cotton 
planter ; and in the first presentation of this part of the subject, the ques- 
tion is naturally suggested—Why is it the cry of distress is heard ema- 
nating from teeming fields? The answer is ready: In the present at- 
titude of the affairs of the world, among all the other productive classes 
of the human family, the cotton planter stands a unit. In the produc- 
tion of his favorite staple he has completely bafiled the famous theory of 
the philosophical Malthus, and has so seriously encroached on the 
laws that regulate the increase of the human family, as to provoke a 
general conspiracy to drive him from the laudable calling of a producer 
to that of a consumer; and with the “eye of sorrow” looking on him 
he is not even permitted conformably to the divine command to luxuriate 
quietly under his own vine and fig tree, but is doomed to the sad alter- 
native of permitting his golden fleece either to mildew on his hands, or 
send it abroad as an object of charity to the pauper laborers of Europe. 
Unlike the Northern farmer, he has no flourishing manufactories by 
his side affording him a liberal market for his products, and at the same 
time furnishing him with all necessary fabrics at reasonable prices. 
Still less favorably does his condition compare with that of the sugar 
planter on our extreme south, who with the monoply he enjoys, is 
reaping a rich harvest of wealth—but he exhibits a solitary and humi- 
liating example ; in the midst of a superabundance of the most valuable 
commodity in the world, he bids fair to beggar himself by the folly of 
overstocking all his customers. Extend the parallel still farther be- 
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tween the manufacturers and the cotton growers, and we find that the 
profits of the one have been greatly increased at the expense of the la- 
bor of the other. “ The statistics of the Lowell manufacturers” state 
the “average wages of females, clear of board,” to be $91 00 per year, 
and the average wages of men about $210, prices of labor far exceeding 
any thing that would be justified by the present price of cotton for labor- 
ers on southern plantations. 

This unfortunate condition of the planters of the South has not been 
entirely the result of natural causes. The present crisis under which 
they labor, and which has been brought about by that unerring law 
that regulates the exchangeable commodities of all the commercial 
world, most clearly demonstrates that the culture of cotton as the great 
staple of our country, and the chief source of our national and indivi- 
dual wealth, engendered an inordinate eagerness to devote all the avail- 
able agricultural labor of the South to its production; and the large 
surplus of which we now complain, the rapid accumulation of a few 
brief years, also conclusively demonstrates that the profits realized from 
its cultivation far out-stripped and defied the competition of any other 
agricultural staple. Besides its intrinsic value over any other commo- 
dity in the universality of its use, secured for it a monoply to foreign 
markets. So that the southern devotee to his favorite staple, if he 
would be content to abide by that just moral law of compensation, has 
not much reason to murmur in the sudden curtailment of the profits of 
his labor. The history of the growth of cotton shows that it has in- 
creased with a rapidity, and to an amount most truly astonishing. 
From one million of pounds in 1787—it had increased to near 800 
millions in 1844. The quantity exported in 1792 amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. In 1844, the exports are swelled 
to the enormous quantity of 600 millions of pounds. 

The increase and growth of its manufacture has also been very 
rapid. In 1790, there was but one small establishment of the kind 
in the United States, and which contained about 70 spindles. At this 
time, we presume, without any positive data before us, there are running 
at least two millions of spindles. ‘The consumption in manufactures of 
raw cotton in all Europe in 1803, was estimated at only 60 millions 
of pounds. At this time it is believed to be 600 millions of pounds. 
The consumption in the United States is at least 150 millions of pounds. 
—Although the cultivation of cotton was commenced under great embar- 
rassments, there is no other staple known in the annals of agriculture, 
that has so rapidly acquired a predominating interest in the whole world. 
In tracing the origin and progress of its cultivation, we are presented 
with the interesting fact, that for many years South Carolina and 
Georgia took the lead and held it until about 1838, when, pursuant to 
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the prophetic fulfilment of Dr. Franklin’s prediction, the sceptre de- 
parted for the West, and has ever since been resting on the States of 
Mississippi and Alabama. Enterprise, the presiding genius of our 
people, having settled the country and built up the cities of the Atlantic, 
seeking for new sources of great wealth, as yet unpopulated and unde- 
veloped, has planted his giant footsteps on the borders of our great valley, 
with the sure promise that it shall become the great source of national 
wealth and power. 

In this summary view of the cotton planting interests of the South, 
it will appear that ours is the greatest producing country in the world, 
and Great Britain is the greatest manufacturing country. Statistical 
reports show that two-thirds of our exports are carried to England, the 
balance to France and other markets. How intimately, then, as it 
regards our sympathy for the great staple of the South, are our inte- 
rests identified with these foreign markets. It is, therefore, eminently 
proper to inquire, if as recent experience demonstrates that these foreign 
markets have ceased to pay us a remunerating price for our principal 
article of export, whether they or ourselves are most responsible for 
this change in things. 

In the solution of this difficulty, the question directly comes up, 
has the production of the raw material in our country for the last 
few years, increased in a ratio disproportioned to its demand or 
consumption. 

To our great disparagement the facts show that we have been guilty 
of the two-fold folly of over-stocking the markets of the world, and at 
the same time practising a system of husbandry calculated to greatly 
aggravate the calamity of a diminution of price. From the uncalculat- 
ing habits acquired during high prices, we seem wholly to have over- 
looked the important fact, that when the supply of a commodity exceeds 
the effective demand, the price is diminished, not only in proportion to 
the excess, but in a still greater proportion. Instead of conforming our 
domestic economy to the depressed price of our staple commodity, and 
consulting the laws of thrift and good husbandry, we have been pursu- 
ing the exhausting process so disgraceful to the character of our soil 
and to the dictates of common sense, in purchasing our supplies of meat 
and bread abroad. It is difficult to comprehend how it happens that a 
class of men sufficiently intelligent to understand their own interests, 
should so recklessly persevere in a gourse calculated to jeopard the 
rewards of their most profitable branch of industry. If we consult the 
experience of those States where it has been the unvarying practice of 
the planters to invest their surplus capital in more land and negroes, 
instead of indications of agricultural prosperity, we behold a commu- 
nity involved in pecuniary embarrassment and ruin. This practical 
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admonition that has for some time been developing its disastrous effects, 
should ere this have produced some salutary results, by inducing the 
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planter to so vary his industrial pursuits as to remedy not only the over- 
production of cotton, but to produce an abundant supply of every 
species of provisions required for the consumption of the plantation. 
In this stage of the examination of the subject, the question most 
properly comes up—what shall be done? what is the true remedy for 
relieving ourselves from the depressed price of our staple commodity? 


Men of speculative minds have investigated, statesmen have examined, 
and political philosophers have analyzed all the bearings of this impor- 


tant question. 


On this occasion we shall respectfully avoid the notice 


of any political hypothesis about the matter. However strong the 
opinion is entertained by a large and respectable portion of our citizens, 
that American industry and American enterprise are stimulated by the 
present tariff, in building up a home market for our great staple, we 
forbear throwing the gauntlet for any such issue, and feel prepared to 
suggest a remedy without interfering with any of the conflicting politi- 
cal theories of the day. In all our researches we have no where found 
data that so clearly and more satisfactorily indicate the true remedy for 
the present crisis as are contained in the annexed Liverpool Circulars. 
We there find, from the magnitude of the cotton trade, interwoven as it 
is with every branch of industry throughout the whole world, affecting 
all when it is affected, how the caprice of speculation, operating on fal- 
lacious estimates, becomes the prolific source of those disastrous revul- 
sions and reactions so prostrating to the interests not only of the cotton 
planter, but to the inexperienced adventurer, who happens to be drawn 
into the vortex of the cotton trade. The prominent reasoning in those 
valuable documents has exclusive reference to the comparative supply 
and demand—in other words, to the existing stock on hand, and the 
aggregate estimate of the forthcoming crop. Fatal experience has 
too frequently demonstrated how very uncertain are the tests on which 
the cotton dealer relies, and how often the strong faith of the grower has 
been sadly disappointed by a sudden reduction of price, brought about 
by the “ working short-time’ combinations of the foreign manufacturer. 
The two last annual Liverpool Circulars are pregnant with emphatic 
warnings to the American cotton planter—verifying with undisputed 
data the pernicious consequence of encroaching on the foreign demand 
by an inordinate crop. Accompanying these salutary warnings, with 
equal frankness we are told that “high prices tend to make a large 
crop, and low prices a small one: and this principle, applied to the pre- 
sent position of the United States, may lead to such a result, hereafter, as 
may cause us to deplore the unremunerating prices which have been 


paid, and to look back upon the late heavy fall as ultimately not so uni- 
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versally beneficial to the spinning interests of Great Britain as many 
now deem it to be.” 

The remedy for our depressed interests is here revealed to us in lan- 
guage that cannot be mistaken. In the same circular of 1844, we find 
the following still more impressive language :—‘ But it ought not to be 
forgotten, that the planter may keep back his supply, and that finally he 
may change his object of cultivation from one description of produce to 
another; it being undeniable that, without adequate return, he cannot 
pursue his natural calling. It is true that slave labor is saidto be ina 
different position from free, and to present a difficulty to a certain extent. 
But the question is only one of degree; and the same reasoning even- 
tually must apply to all cases. If cotton cannot be grown to pay at the 
present rates, it is assuredly certain it will not be raised; and in spite of 
every argument to the contrary, it is hardly possible to suppose that, at 
five cents, (which, according to existing quotations, will be the average 
of the crop,) planters will be induced either to grow or sell. The future 
is involved in doubt ; but the preponderance of the reasoning is in favor 
of cotton, and the evidence of this is daily manifested in increasing con- 
fidence and extensive sales.” This view of the subject may be said to 
illuminate the path before us, and very plainly points out to us two sen- 
sible and practicable modes of working out our deliverance from the 
capricious thraldom of a foreign market. The first useful lesson here 
impressed upon us is, that by regulating the quantum of the cotton crop 
so as not to exceed the demand, we shall succeed in reclaiming out lost 
control, and at once invest ourselves with the power that properly 
belongs to all producers, of regulating the price. The second no less 
important lesson indicates an alternative somewhat inseparable from the 
practical adoption of the first. For should the cotton planters of the South 
resolve on a sudden reduction of the crop, commensurate to the demand, 
it is manifest some new direction must be given to their surplus capital 
and industry. This division of labor and investment of capital would 
obviously tend to the establishment of manufactories among us, the policy 
of which, we believe, will not be questioned. For what the agriculture 
of the South at this time especially needs, is a comparative diminution 
in the growth of cotton, and a wider and more extensive market, both of 
which will be effectually secured by the introduction of manufacturing 
establishments among us. It would seem to be a waste of time to 
attempt to show that such establishments would promote the consump- 
tion of our own products, the interests of our own mechanics, the 
exchange of a portion of our raw'material for our own fabrics at a low 
price; and thereby inducing economy. The objection so triumphantly 
‘fee a few years since by our Northern brethren to those rival estab- 
lishments, has become obsolete, by reason of the complete success that 
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has crowned the recent experiments throughout the South. With the 
raw material growing in juxtaposition to manufactories, inviting its 
conversion into fabrics of more universal use than all others, and thereby 
creating a third market, we flatter ourselves that this triple alliance will 
be found to achieve as many if not more philanthropic blessings to the 
cotton planters of the slaveholding States, than did the Holy Alliance 
for the crazy monarchies of Europe. With the whole of Europe de- 
pendent on us, with two rival markets at home, holding the raw material 
in our own hands, and the mouths of our population well supplied with 
meat and bread, who shall gainsay, if we choose to move the lever of 
Archimedes against the world. The inquiry here instantly arises, why 
is it that these immense advantages are thus suddenly unfolded, hitherto 
unappreciated and unenjoyed. The answer is at hand—the characteristic 
eagerness of the Southern planter to accumulate, with the knowledge of 
the fact, as verified by forty years experience, that he possesses a staple 
prized above all others in the market of the world. He has been all the 
while deluded with the dream, that as with the precious metals, those 
markets would never be heard groaning under its excess. Besides, 
the large surface of country over which cotton is planted, has presented 
a serious obstacle to any concert or union of action on the part of the 
planting community, in devising a plan to counteract the evil tendencies 
of the market. 

Should our views of the proper remedy for the existing evils so much 
complained of by the planting interests of the South, be deemed sound 
and accéptable, we are confident in the belief that in their practical pro- 
secution, many important improvements will be realized in our planting 
economy. <A very mischievous error has long prevailed in the economy 
of the cotton planter, attributable to his predominant desire to make a 
large crop, as exhibited in its careless preparation for market. Should 
we resolve on a general curtailment of the cotton crop, the planter, with 
the opportunity thus afforded of exercising more care in the manage- 
ment of his own crop, would not only greatly enhance its value, but 
would actually realize a larger income from a less expenditure of labor. 
Indeed, the exercise of this superior care, were it more universal, would, 
perhaps, after all, be found the best corrective of the over-production of 
the crop. For if the superior quality of a moderate crop compensates 
for the diminished price of a large crop, we are certainly the gainers in 
a twofold sense, just by increasing the price proportionably to the dimi- 
nution of the crop, besides being left, in addition, a large excess of 
available labor and capital. The subject of preparing cotton for mar- 
ket, is one deserving the serious attention of the planter, involving, as it 
does, a plain question of dollars and cents. The classification in the 
prices current in New Orleans exhibits usually a discount of from ten 
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to fifteen per cent. in the gross amount of an indifferently prepared crop. 


the No practical planter should lay himself liable to such a disreputable 
‘its tax on his character and his purse. Again, a very pernicious opinion 
eby prevails to a great extent among our planters, that success in agricul- 
vill tural pursuits depends more on the number of acres cultivated than on 
the the science and skill of the cultivator—more in the amount of labor 
nee bestowed than on the skill with which it is applied. This opinion 
de- might have been just fifty years ago, when the lands were new and 
rial not exhausted of those principles of fertility which had been accumulat- 
‘ith ing for years by the decomposition of vegetable matter. But such 
of opinions now, in their effects, must be ruinous to the country, as they 
hy form the most insurmountable obstacles to the diffusion of such know- 
Tto ledge and practical skill, as would enable us to restore to their original 
stic fertility, lands which have been exhausted by such injudicious husbandry. 
2 of By diminishing the aggregate cotton crop of the country, and giving a 
ple more diversified direction to a portion of the capital and labor that has 
the been devoted to its production, a new incentive would be presented to 
ose the planter to exercise more skill in improving the productive powers of 
les, his estate. The theatre of his vocation being extended, he would be 
ited prompted to read, converse, observe and make experiments; new avenues 
the to knowledge would be opened; and prejudices in favor of old modes 
vies and old principles would soon give way to a spirit of enlightened 
inquiry, displaying itself in a well informed community of planters, 
ich who should constitute the stamina of society. For it has been aptly 
ind said, if other classes of men are the marble that adorns, they are the 
yr 0- massy granite that forms the strength and durability of the edifice. 
ing As essentially connected with the preceding views, we deem it incum- 
my bent on us here to disclose any new sources for the consumption 
ea of cotton that may have been discovered. In the report of Mr. Ells- 
ald worth, Commissioner of Patents, a most invaluable document that 
ith should be found in the hands of every planter, we find a new source of 
ge- consumption proposed, which, if reduced to practice, would more than 
but absorb the whole annual product of the American crop. Though this 
or. suggestion on the face of it has so much the air of extravagance, its 
ld, practicability is so highly recommended by experiment and calculation, 
of that we feel it our duty to express our convictions in its favor. This new 
tes source of consumption is founded on the proposition “that cotton is the 
in cheapest, most comfortable, and most healthy material for bedding, that 
ni- is known to the civilized world.” Bold as this proposition seems to be, 
of it is fully sustained by the following statement of the relative cost of a 
ur- bed or mattress made of different materials, as exhibited in Mr. Ells- 
it worth’s report: —Cost of hair mattress, at 50 cents per pound, 30 or 40 
he pounds, from $15 to $20. Wool do. at 30 cents per pound, cost 
en 
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$11 to $12. Feathers do., 40 pounds at 30 cents per pound, cost $12. 
Moss or shuck mattress ready made, $12. Cotton do., 30 pounds at 8 
cents per pound, cost $6 65. The cost of ticking at 12} cents per 
yard, labor, thread, &c., are included in the above. The superior com- 
fort and cleanliness of these beds are moreover fully established by the 
testimony of respectable individuals who have been using them. For 
it is added, “ vermin will not abide in them; there is no grease in them as 
in hair or wool; they do not get stale and acquire an unpleasant odor, as 
feathers often do. Besides the advantages in all these particulars, they are 
in many cases medicinal, it being a known fact that raw cotton worn on 
parts affected, is one of the best and most effectual cures for rheumatic 
affections.” Again, many of us can testify to the superior comfort and 
cheapness of an article that is coming into very common domestic use, 
most aptly called the “comfort,” made of “cotton bats” between.enve- 
lops of calico—an article that should have long ere this entirely sup- 
planted the use of blankets on our Southern plantations. For it en- 
courages the consumption in a two-fold sense, by combining cotton in 
both its raw and manufactured state in the formation of them, at an 
expense, too, of only one dollar and thirty cents, for an article fully 
equivalent in its use to four dollars worth of blankets. 

In illustrating the amount of the consumption of cotton by this new 
application of it, the report proceeds as follows :—“ The United States, 
at this time, is supposed to have 20,000,000 of inhabitants. It is fair to 
presume that, upon an average, it requires a bed for every three persons. 
This, then, would give, say in round numbers, 7,000,000 beds or mat- 
tresses. ‘I’o make that number, then, at thirty pounds to the mattress, it 
would take 210,000,000 pounds of cotton, which, at 400 pounds to the 
bale, gives 525,000 bales.” And further, “suppose Europe, which 
now consumes four-fifths of our raw cotton, should embrace these views 
and substitute it as an article of bedding, imagination could hardly con- 
ceive, and arithmetic could hardly calculate, the amount it would take 
to supply the demand.” This exhibition of facts and reasoning is cer- 
tainly entitled to the most serious consideration of the whole cotton 
planting community. Deeply interested as we are in the opening of 
every possible avenue to the increased consumption of our great staple, 
we are here called upon by the strongest inducements to enforce and 
sustain the correctness of the above views. 

Having thus presented our views on the permanent causes of the 
depressed condition of the agricultural interests of the South, with the 
suggestion of remedies deemed most effective, in our estimation, it 
becomes a matter of equal importance to inquire how these remedies 
are to be successfully applied. Our reliance is on public opinion ; not, 
however, to be elicited in the Congress of the United States, nor in any 
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other political body whose action shall extend beyond the local interests 
of the respective States. Our appeal shall be to public opinion in the 
form organized as we found it in the Memphis Convention. As before 
intimated, the want of a proper concert and union of action, has hith- 
erto been the great obstacle to the perfection of any plan affecting the 
entire interests of agriculturists asa class. ‘The isolated expressions of 
opinion already elicited in every quarter of the South, give assurance 
that nothing is wanting but some public concentration of them to wake 

up the energetic action of the planters. Let Conventions be called, 

these subjects discussed, and the Legislatures of the respective States 
invoked in some suitable form, and we predict a new era will break 

upon the destiny of the planting interests. Above all, let our public 
journals and agricultural periodicals be more active and devoted in cir- 
culating useful information in reference to these peculiar interests of 
the South. Having assumed that the demand and supply of our great 
staple are disproportioned, and that the remedy consists in restoring the 
equilibrium by a proportional diminution in its production; it is perfectly 
obvious that uniformity of action on the part of the planters will be 
indispensable to success, in determining the precise ratio of reduction 
with which the work of reform shall commence. _ It is believed to be 
susceptible of demonstration, that a reduction of one-third in the aggre- 
gate crop would again put the price up to ten or twelve cents, from the 
fact that even at that price there is no other known material that can be 
so cheaply converted into the article of clothing for man; for the past 
experience of our country shows that flax or wool could not compete 
with cotton at fifteen cents, on account of the greater expense that attends 
their conversion into clothing ; and still more advantageously shows that 
in its production, we have no dangerous rival to dread. Brazil, the only 
country on the face of the globe whose soil and climate offer any in- 
ducements to compete with us in the growth of cotton, can never arouse 
her indolent population to any successful efforts in its cultivation. 

The “threats” of England to introduce the culture of cotton into 
India, will evaporate into mere anti-slavery ebullitions, unless Sir Robert 
Peel can devise some process by which the Hindoo race may be super- 
seded with his African “immigrants.” The enterprising experiments 
made in 1834, with the aid of some of our experienced and skillful 
American planters, exhibit but a melancholy detail of the most disastrous 
results, and has probably taught her by this time that a penny of true 
wisdom is worth a pound of folly. 

Let, then, the cotton planters of the South arouse from their criminal 
lethargy on this subject, and evince to the world that this is their own 
business; that “they have the whole thing in their own hands;” and 
that they are capable of managing their own concerns without invoking 
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the peculiar sympathies of any of the modern new-fangled philanthro- 
pists of the day. 

4 And though our Northern brethren do of late so solemnly protest 
=. against “going with the multitude to do evil,” we hope they will at 
least go on expanding their “ organic” machinery for the reception of 
our raw material. For they may be assured, in our “measures of 
regeneration” we do not propose to interfere with any of their civil, 
social or religious rights; inasmuch as our philanthropy, in throwing 
its protection over a portion of the human race, shall prompt us only to 
increase their comforts and augment the price of labor. And, in con- 
clusion, we would add, that in the consideration of this whole question, 
we regard the “supply and demand,” in the light of the first reason 
given by the mayor of a French town, why he had not fired a salute in 
honor of the king’s arrival. He told the king, in making his excuse, 
that he had fifty-four reasons why he had not honored him with a sa- 
lute. The first was, he had no powder: “stop,” said the king, “ that 


will do.” 
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Art. I1L—ANTIQUITIES OF LOUISIANA. 


Amone the archives of the department De la Marine et des Colo- 
nies, at Paris, there are to be found cight large folio volumes relating 
to the former French possessions in Louisiana. These volumes, though 
opened to the curious, have never yet been made public in this country. 
The mass of information embraced in them could not otherwise than 
shed a broad stream of light upon a period most obscure in the annals 


Without their light and guidance, the aims and purposes 


of our state. 
These papers 


of the historian must, in every instance, be defeated. 
still remain in Paris, when, by a computation made, a transcript of them 
might be had for the insignificant sum of about seven hundred dollars. 

When Mr. E. J. Forstall, of New Orleans, was in France in 1841, 
he made a synopsis of the main matters discussed in these volumes, and 
communicated the results in a series of letters to His Excellency A. B. 
Roman, then Governor of the state of Louisiana. 

Aware of the great interest which everything connected with the 
early records of the state is now exciting, and desirous of extending a 
knowledge of the matter already obtained, and to point out the direction 
from which abundant more may be expected, we commence the publi- 
cation of these letters, that they may have a wide and general circulation. 


Paris, January 24, 1841. 


Sir :—In accordance with your request, and through the influence 
of our ambassador, General Cass, I began two days ago the overhaul- 
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' 
ing, in the navy department, of the archives of Louisiana. As yet, I 
have only been able to devote two hours to this work, and I hasten to 
forward to you the enclosed report regarding the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi, wherein you will perceive: 

Ist. That in 1728, there existed three passes, one of them having a 
depth of sixteen feet. 

2d. That subsequently, and before 1728, the date of the report, the 
deepest pass only measured eleven and a half feet. 

3d. That the West India Company, in order to remedy an evil which 
occasioned damages to ships and cargoes, used drags (herses en fer) to 
clear the mud and sand. 

4th. That it was soon discovered that the effect of the dragging 
was to clear the soft mud, whilst leaving a solid sand bottom growing 
with a fearful rapidity. 

5th. That the plan being abandoned, a “flute 
the bar, and sunk into eighteen feet water by the means of wells built 
for that purpose inside such vessels, and filled up with water. This 
vessel was placed close to the bank of the bar, for the purpose of 
receiving the cargoes of vessels that could not cross it. It was soon 
perceived that the “flute” receiving the whole power of the current, 
was forcing a passage of twenty-five feet through the pass. The whole 
matter was immediately communicated to the Government. 

This report [ consider worthy of your attention. 

I found in the archives, some records of concessions and surveys 
thereof from the earliest times—full statistics of the colony from its 
origin—a most interesting letter from La Salle on his first entrance into 
the Mississippi—a most curious report on cotton in 1760—of the great 
advantages Louisiana might derive from its culture—the difficulty of 
separating the seed from the wool—its introduction from St. Domingo 
—a report to Mr. de Maurepas on that matter, suggesting the importa- 
tion from the East Indies of machinery to separate the seed, &. A 
most interesting account and statistical statements of all the Indian 
tribes from Louisiana to North Carolina—a book of all ordinances 
respecting Louisiana—reports on all subjects from Canada to New 
Orleans. There are eight portfolios of the size of our notaries’ records 
in New Orleans. The Canada papers are separated from the Louisiana 
papers. 

I need not say the interest that I feel in these researches, working 
as it were among my ancestors. I had no idea of the number of 
talented men who settled in Louisiana. 


” was placed inside 
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Paris, January 27, 1841. 
Sir :—In continuation of my labors in the archives of the navy 
department, I now beg to enclose a copy of La Salle’s account of the 
possession taken by him of the mouths of the Mississippi in 1682. 


This document I thought of sufficient interest, in a historical point of 


view, to deserve a full transcription:— 


Proc&ks VERBAL DE LA PRISE DE POSSESSION DE LA LOUISIANE, 
DECOUVERTE PAR DE LA SALLE. 


Jacques pe Lameratre, Notaire du Fort Frontenac en la Nouvelle 
France, établi et commis pour exercer la dite fonction de Notaire pen- 
dant le voyage de la Louisiane en I’ Amérique Septentrionale, par M. 
de la Salle gouverneur pour le Roi du dit Fort de Frontenac et com- 
mandant dans la dite decouverte, par la commission de Sa Majesté, 
donnée & St. Germain en Laye, le 12 Mai 1678. 

A tous ceux que ces présentes lettres verront, salut :— 

Savoir faisons, qu’ayant été requis par mon dit Sieur de la Salle de 
lui délivrer acte signé de nous et des témoins y nommés de la possession 
par lui prise du pays de la Louisiane, prés les trois embouchures du 
fleuve Colbert dans le golfe Mexique, le 9 Avril 1682. 

Au nom du trés haut, trés puissant, trés invincible et victorieux 
Prince Louis le Grand, par la grace de Dieu, Roi de France et de 
Navarre, 14e. de ce nom, et de ses hoirs et successeurs de sa couronne. 

Nous Notaires susdit, avons délivré le dit acte & mon dit Sieur de 
la Salle, dont la teneur suit:— 

Le vingt-septiéme de Décembre mil six cent quatre vingt un, Mr. 
de la Salle étant parti & pied pour joindre Mr. de Tonty qui avait avec 
ses gens et tout l’équipage, pris le devant, le joignit & 40 lieues du pays 
des Miamis, oi les glaces l’avaient obligé de s’arréter au bord de la 
riviére Chekagou, pays des Maskouters; les glaces étant devenues plus 
fortes, on fit faire des traines pour trainer tout le bagage, les canots et un 
Frangais qui s était blessé, tout le long de cette riviére et de celle des 
Illinois, P'espace de 70 lieues. Enfin tous les Frangais s’étant rassem- 
blés le 25 Janvier 1682, on arriva & Pimiteoni oi la rivére n’étant plus 
glacée que par endroits, on continua la route jusqu’au fleuve Colbert 
éloigné de Pimiteoni de 60 lieues ou environ, et du village des Illinois 
de 90 lieues ou environ. On arriva au bord du fleuve Colbert le 6 
Février, et on séjourna jusqu’au 19 pour attendre les sauvages que les 
glaces avaient empéchés de suivre. Le 13 tout le monde s’étant ras- 
semblé, on partit au nombre de 22 Frangais portant armes, assistés du 
Révérend Pére Zénobie membre Recollet, missionnaire, et suivis de 18 
sauvages de ceux de la Nouvelle Angleterre, et quelques femmes 
Algonquines, Olchipoises et Huronnes. 
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( Translation.) 


Proces VERBAL OF THE TAKING POSSESSION OF LOUISIANA, 


DiscovERED BY DE LA SALLE. 


Jacques Lameraire, Notary of Fort Frontenac in New France, 
authorized and commissioned to exercise the said functions of Notary, 
during the voyage to Louisiana in North America, by M. De la Salle, 
the King’s Governor of the aforesaid Fort Frontenac, commanding the 
said expedition of discovery, by virtue of a commission from His 
Majesty dated at St. Germain en Laye, the 12th of May, 1678. 

To all whom these presents shall come, greeting :— 

Know ye, that having been required by the said Sieur De la Salle to 
deliver to him an act signed by us, and the witnesses therein named, of 
the possession by him taken of the country of Louisiana, near the three 
outlets of the river Colbert, (Mississippi,) in the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the 9th April, 1682. 

In the name of the high, mighty, very powerful, invincible and vic- 
torious Prince, Louis the Great, by the grace of God, King of France 
and of Navarre, the 14th of this name, and of his heirs and the succes- 
sors of his crown. 

We, the aforesaid Notary, have delivered said act to the said Sieur 
De la Salle, of the following tenor :— 

The twenty-seventh of December, one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-one, M. De la Salle having departed on foot to join M. de 
Tonty, who, with all his people and crew, had gone in advance, joined 
them forty leagues from the country of the Miamis, where the ice had 
compelled them to stop on the bank of the river Chikagou, (Chicago,) 
in the country of the Maskouters; the ice having become stronger, 
sledges were constructed in order to drag the baggage, the canoes and 
a Frenchman who was wounded, all along this river and the river 
Illinois, a distance of seventy leagues. Finally, all the French having 
assembled on the 25th January, 1682, they arrived at Pimiteoni, where 
the river being no longer frozen, except in certain spots, they continued 
their journey to the river Colbert, about sixty leagues distant from 
Pimiteoni, and about ninety leagues from the village of the Illinois. 
They arrived at the bank of the river Colbert on the 6th February, and 
remained there until the 13th, waiting for the savages who had been 
prevented by the ice from following them. The 13th, being all united, 
they departed, viz: —-22 Frenchmen carrying arms, assisted by the Rev. 
Father Zenobie, a Recollet Missionary, and followed by 18 savages of 
New England, and some Algonquin, Olchipoises and Huron women. 
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Le 14, on arriva au village de Maxoa consistant en 100 cabanes qu’on 
trouva vides. Aprés avoir navigué jusqu’au 26 Février, l’espace d’en- 
viron 100 lieues sur le fleave Colbert, ayant séjourné pour chasser, un 
Frangais s’étant égaré dans les bois, et ayant été rapporté & M. de la 
Salle qu’on avait vu quantité de sauvages dans le voisinage, sur la 
pensée qu’ils pourraient avoir pris ce Frangais, il fit faire un fort a la 
garde duquel ayant laiss¢é M. de Tonty avec 16 hommes, il alla avec 
les vingt quatre autres pour ravoir le Frangais et reconnaitre ces sau- 
vages. Ayant marché deux jours & travers des bois, sans en trouver 
parcequ ils avaient tous fui, par l’appréhension des coups de fusil qu’ils 
avait entendus, étant de retour au camp, il envoya de tous les cotés les 
Frangais et les sauvages 4 la découverte, avec ordre, s’ils trouvaient des 
sauvages, d’en prendre en vie, sans leur faire de mal, pour savoir des 
nouvelles de ce Frangais. 


Le nommé Gabriel Barbié, avec deux sauvages, en ayant rencontré 
cing, de la nation des Chikachas en amenérent deux. On les regut le 
mieux que |’on put et, aprés leur avoir fait entendre qu’on était en peine 
d’un Frangais et qu’on ne les avait pris que pour le retirer d’entre leurs 
mains, s'il y était, et ensuite faire avec eux une bonne paix, les Frangais 
faisani du bien & tout le monde, ils assurérent qu’ils n’avaient point vu 
celui que nous cherchions, mais que la paix serait recue de leurs 
anciens avec toute sorte de reconnaissance. On leur fit force présents 
et, comme ils avaient fait entendre qu'une de leurs Bourgades n’était 
éloignée que de demi journée de chemin, M. de la Salle se mit en route 
le lendemain pour s’y rendre; mais ayant marché jusqu’a la nuit et 
remarquant qu’ils se coupaient souvent dans leurs discours, M. de la 
Salle ne voulut point s’engager plus avant sans vivres. Les ayant 
pressés de dire la verité, ils avouérent qu’il y avait encore quatre jour- 
nées & leurs villages et, sur ce qu’ils reconnurent que M. de la Salle 
se fachait d’avoir été trompé, ils offrirent qu'un d’eux resterait avec lui, 
tandis que l'autre irait porter la nouvelle au village d’oi les anciens 
viendraient le joindre quatre journées plus bas. Mon dit Sieur revint 
avec un de ces Chikachas et le Frangais qu’on cherchait ayant été 
retrouvé on continua Ja navigation. On passa la riviére de Chepontia 
et le village des Mostigames. Le brouillard qui était fort épais ayant 
fait manquer le canal qui conduisait au rendez-vous du Chikacha qui ne 
se reconnut point. 


On arriva le 12 Mars au Kapacha, village des Arkansas ot la paix 
fut faite et la possession prise, le 15 on passa un autre de leurs villages 
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On the 14th they arrived at the village of Maxoa, composed of 100 
cabins, which they found empty. After having navigated until the 26th 
February, a distance of about 100 leagues on the river Colbert, and 
having stopped to hunt a Frenchman who had gone astray in the 
woods, it having been reported to M. De la Salle that a great number 
of savages had been seen in the neighborhood, and he, thinking that 
they might have captured this Frenchman, caused a fort to be con- 
structed, of which he left M. De Tonty in command with 16 men, and 
with the other 24 went in search of his lost follower, and to reconnoitre 
the savages. 

Having marched two days through the woods without finding them, 
because they had fled, having been alarmed by the reports of the fire- 
arms which they had heard, he returned to the camp and sent both 
savages and French to make discoveries, with the order, that if they 
found any savages, to spare their lives, in order to obtain information of 
the Frenchman. 

A person named Gabriel Barbé, with two Indians, having encoun- 
tered five of the Chickasas nation, brought in two of them. They 
were received in the best manner possible, and after having made them 
understand that they were in trouble on account of the loss of a French- 
man and that they had only taken them to get him back should he be 
found among them, and afterwards make with them a lasting peace, 
as the French desired to do good to all of them. They assured us that 
they had never seen the person of whom we were in search, but that 
the peace would be received by the chiefs with much gratitude. We 
made them many presents, and as they had given us to understand that 
one of their villages was not further distant than half a day’s journey 
upon the road, M. De la Salle pursued that route in order to reach it. 
But having journeyed until night, and observing that the savages fre- 
quently contradicted each other in their conversation, M. De la Salle 
was unwilling to proceed any further without provisions. He having 
pressed them to declare the truth, they acknowledged that they were 
yet four days’ journey from their village, and when they observed that 
M. De la Salle was angry at having been deceived by them, they pro- 
posed that one of them should remain with him whilst the other would 
carry the intelligence to the village, where the ancients would come to 
join him four days’ journey further on. The said Sieur returned with 
one of the Chickasas, and the Frenchman whom they had been in 
search of, having been found, they continued their voyage. They 
passed the river Chepontia, and the village of the Mostegames. The 
fog which was very thick, caused them to miss the channel that led to 
the rendezvous of the Chickasas, which they did not perceive. 

On the 12th of March they arrived at Kapaka, a village of the Ar- 
kansas, where they made peace and took possession. On the 15th of 
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situé sur le bord de leur riviése, et deux autres plus éloignées dans la 
profondeur des bois, et on arriva 4 celui d’ Imaha, le plus grand de ceux 
de cette nation oi Ja paix fut confirmée et oi, le chef reconnut que son 
village était & sa Majesté. 


Deux Arkansas s’embarquérent avec M. de la Salle pour le con- 
duire chez les Taensas leurs alliés éloignés d’environ 50 lieues qui 
habitent huit villages sur le bord d’un petit lac. Le 19 on passa devant 
les villages des Tounicas, Yasous, Ikoneras, mais, comme ils n’ étaient 
pas sur le bord de la riviére et qu’ils étaient ennemis des Arkansas et 
Taensas, on n’y fut point. 


Le 20 on arriva aux Taensas de qui |’on fut bien recu et qui four- 
nirent beaucoup de vivres. M. de Tonty ayant été 4 un de leurs vil- 
lages lui septiéme, y séjourna jusqu’au lendemain oi il pouvait y avoir 
700 hommes portant armes assemblés dans la place, ai la paix fut 
encore conclue comme aussi avec les Koroas dont les chefs s’y étaient 
rendus du principal village éloigné de 2 lieues de celui des Natchez. 
Les deux chefs accompagnérent M. de la Salle jusqu’au bord de la 
riviére ot le chef des Koroas s’embarqua avec lui pour le conduire a 
son village ot la paix fut encore conclue avec cette nation qui, outre les 
cinq villages qui la composent, est alliée de 40 autres voisins. 


Le 31 on passa le village des Oumas sans le connaitre, & cause des 
brouillards et qu’il était un peu éloigné du bord de l'eau. 


Le 3 Avril, sur les 10 heures du matin, on vit dans des cannes 13 ou 
14 pirogues. M. de la Salle débarqua avec quelques uns de ses gens. 
On y vit quantité de pistes, un peu plus bas on vit quelques sauvages qui 
péchaient, lesquels nous ayant découverts, quittérent tout et s’enfuirent. 
On mit & terre, au bord d’un marais, causé par |’ inondation de la riviére. 
M. de la Salle envoya a la découverte deux Frangais puis deux sauva- 
ges qui rapportérent qu’il y avait un village proche de 14; que pour y 
aller, il fallait traverser tout ce marais couvert de cannes; qu’ils y 
avaient été attaqués & coups de fléches par ceux de ce bourg qui n’ava- 
ient osé s’engager dans ce marais et qui s’ étaient retirés quoique, ni les 
Frangais ni les sauvages qui étaient avec eux, n’eussent point voulu tirer 
selon l’ordre qu’ils avaient de n’en rien faire qu’a l’extremité. Aussitot 
on entendit batcre le tambour aux village et les cris et hués avec Jesquels 
ces barbares ont coutume d’attaquer. On les attendit trois ou quatre 
heures et, comme on ne pouvait camper dans ce marais, ne voyant per- 
sonne et n’entendant plus rien, on s'embarqua. Une heure aprés on 
trouva le village des Maheonala ruiné depuis peu, et plein de sang et 
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March they passed another of their villages situated upon the bank of 
the river, also two others at some distance in the woods, and arrived at 
Imaha, the largest village of that nation, where the peace was confirmed, 
and where they recognized that this village belonged to his Majesty. 

Two of the Arkansas embarked with M. De la Salle to conduct him 
to the Taensas, their allies, who dwelt in eight villages upon the shores 
of a small lake, at the distance of about fifty leagues. Onthe 19th they 
passed the villages of the Tunicas, Yazoos, and Ikoneras—but as they 
were not upon the banks of the river, and they were enemies of the 
Arkansas and Taensas, they were not visited. 

On the 20th they arrived among the Taensas, by whom they were 
well received, and who furnished them with an abundance of provisions, 
M. de Tonty having been to one of their villages accompanied by six 
men, remained there until the next day, he found assembled in that place 
about 700 men capable of bearing arms, and peace was concluded there 
as well as with the Koroas, the chiefs of which had repaired thither from 
the principal village, distant about two leagues from that of the Natchez. 

The two chiefs accompanied M. De la Salle to the banks of the river 
where the chief of the Koroas embarked with him to conduct him to 
his village, where peace was again concluded with this nation, which, 
independent of the five villages of which it is composed, is allied with 
forty other neighboring villages. On the 31st they passed the village 
of the Oumas without being aware of it, because of the fog and its 
situation being a short distance from the river. 

Upon the 3d of April, about ten o’clock in the morning, they dis- 
covered among the cane 13 or 14 canoes, and M. De la Salle went ashore 
with some others. They saw a number of foot prints; and a little 
lower down some Indians were engaged in fishing, who, upon seeing 
us, abandoned everything and took to flight. We landed on the borders 
of a marsh made by the overflowing of the river. M. De la Salle 
sent two French for the purpose of making discoveries, and afterward 
two Indians, who related that there was a village near, but that in order 
to reach it, it was necessary to cross the whole of the marsh covered 
with cane; that they had been attacked by a shower of arrows, by those 
of the village, who had not dared to engage in this marsh, and that they 
had retired, although neither the French nor the Indians who were 
with them had wished to fire in accordance with the orders which they 
had received, not to push things to extremities 

Soon after, the beating of the drums, the hue and cry with which the 
savages are accustomed to begin the attack, was heard in the village. 
We waited for them three or four hours, as we could not encamp in this 
marsh, and not seeing or hearing anything more, we embarked. About 
an hour after we discovered the village of the Maheonala, which had been 
ruined a short time previously, and was filled with blood and dead bodies. 
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de corps morts. On campa deux lieues audessous. On continua 
ensuite la navigation jusqu’au 6 Avril, qu’on arriva aux trois canaux 
par lesquels le fleave Colbert se décharge dans la mer. On campa sur 
le bord du plus occidentai, & trois lieues ou environ de |’embouchure. 


Le 7 M. de la Salle le fut reconnoitre et visiter les cétes de la mer 
voisine et M. de Tonty, le grand canal du milieu. Ces deux embou- 
chures s’étant trouvées belles, larges et profondes, le huitiéme d’ Avril 
on remonta un peu audessus du confluent pour trouver un lieu sec et 
qui ne fut point inondé, environ & 27 dégres d’élévation du pdle septen- 
trional. On fit préparer une colonne et une croix et sur la dite colonne 
on peignit les armes de France avec cette inscription:—* Louis le 
Grand, Roi de France et de Navarre, régnant le 9 Avril 1682.” 


Tout le monde étant sous les armes, on chanta le “ Te Deum, |’Ex- 
audiat, le Domine Salvum fac regem, puis aprés les salves de mousque- 
terie et les cris de vive le Roi;”’ M. de la Salle érigea la colonne et, 
debout prés d’elle, dit 4 haute voix en Frangais: 


“ De par trés haut, trés puissant, trés invincible et victorieux Prince 
Louis le Grand, par la grace de Dieu, Roi de France et de Navarre, 
quatorziéme de ce nom. 


“Ce jourd’hui neuviéme d’Avril mil six cent quatre vingt deux, je, 
en virtu de la commission de sa Majesté, que je tiens en main, prét a la 
faire voir & qui il pourrait appartenir, ai pris et prends possession, au 
nom de sa Majesté, et des successeurs de sa couronne, de ce pays de la 
Louisiane, mer, havres, ports, bayes, détroits adjacens, et toutes les na- 
tions, peuples, provinces, villes, bourgs, villages, mines, miniéres, péches, 
fleuves, riviéres, compris dans |’étendue de la dite Louisiane, depuis 
lembouchure du grand fleuve Saint Louis, du cété de l'Est, appellé 
autrement Ohio, Olighin, Sipon ou Chukagoua et ce du consentement 
des Chasanons, Chickachas, et autres peuples y demeurant avec qui nous 
avons fait alliance, comme aussi le long du fleuve Colbert ou Mississippi 
et riviéres qui sy déchargent depuis sa naissance au de Ja du pays des 
Sioux ou Nadonessious et ce de leur consentement et des Motantes, 
Illinois, Mastigames, Arkansas, Natchez, Koroas, qui sont les plus con- 
sidérables nations qui y demeurent, avec qui nous avons fait aussi 
alliance par nous ou gens dé notre parti, jusqu’a son embouchure dans 
la mer ou golfe du Mexique, environ les 27 dégrés d’élévation du pdle 
septentrional, jusqu’& l’embouchure de la riviére des Palures, sur l’assu- 
rance que nous avons eue de toutes ces nations que nous sommes les 
premiers Européens qui ayent descendu ou remonté le dit fleave Colbert; 
proteste contre tous ceux qui voudraient, a l'avenir, entreprendre de 
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We encamped two leagues below. We continued the navigation of 
the river until the 6th of April, when we arrived at the three outlets by 
which the river Colbert discharges itself into the sea. We encamped 
upon the banks of the western branch, three leagues, or thereabouts, 
from its mouth. 

On the 7th M. De la Salle was reconnoitering and visiting the shores 
of the neighboring sea, and M. de Tonty the great middle channel of 
these two outlets, and found them beautiful, broad and deep. On the 
8th of April we ascended a little above the confluence, in order to obtain 
a place dry and free from inundation in about the 27 degree of north 
latitude. We prepared a column and cross—upon said column were 
painted the arms of France, with the following inscription :— 

“ Louis le Grand, Roi de France, et de Navarre regnant le 9th Avril, 
1682.” 

All being under arms, we chaunted Te Deum, l’exaudiat, Domine 
salvum fac regem. After several discharges of musketry, and shouts: 
of Vive le Roi, M. De la Salle erected the column, and standing near 
to it spoke aloud as follows, in French :— 

“ By the most high, most powerful, invincible, most victorious Prince 
Louis the Great, by the Grace of God King of France and Navarre, 
the fourteenth of this name. 

“Upon this day, the 9th of April, 1682, I, by virtue of the commis- 
sion which I hold in my hand, from his Majesty, ready to show to whom 
it may concern, have taken and do take possession in the name of his 
Majesty and of the successors to his crown, of this country of Louisiana, 
the sea, the harbors, ports, bays, straits adjoining, and all the nations, 
people, provinces, cities, hamlets, villages, mines, minerals, fisheries,. 
rivers, streams, comprised within the extent of the said Louisiana, from 
the mouth of the great river St. Louis, from the eastern side, otherwise- 
called Ohio, Olighin, Sipon, or Chiagona, and that by the consent of the- 
Chasanons, Chickasas, and all other people dwelling there, with whom 
we have made alliance, as also along the river Colbert or Mississippi, 
and the rivers which discharge themselves into it from its source, be- 
yond the country of the Sioux or Nadonessious, and this with their 
consent, and the consent of the Motantes, Illinois, Mastigarnes, Arkan- 
sas, Natchez, Koroas, who are the most considerable nations which 
dwell there, and who have also made alliance with us, or those with 
whom we are connected, as far as to its entrance into the sea or Gulf 
of Mexico, in the 27th degree of north Jatitude, even to the mouth of 
the river Palures, upon the assurance which we have from all those 
nations, that we are the first Europeans that have descended or ascended 
the said river Colbert. 

Protesting against all those who may in future endeavor to seize all 
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s’emparer de tous ou aucuns des dits pays, peuples, terres ci-devant spe- 
cifiés, au préjudice du droit que sa Majesté y acquiert du consentement 
des sys dites nations. De quoi et de tout ce que besoin pourrait étre, 
prends & témoins ceux qui m’écoutent et en demande acte au Notaire 
présent, pour servir ce que de raison. A quoi tout le monde aurait 
répondu par des cris de vive le Roi et des salves de mousqueterie. 

De plus mon dit Sieur de la Salle, aurait fait mettre en terre au pied 
de larbre oi a été attachée la croix, une plaque de plomb gravée d’un 
cété des armes de France avec cette inscription latine: 

“ Ludovicus Magnus regnat: Nono Aprilis Anno 1682. 

Et de l'autre: “ Robertus Cavellier cum Domino de Tonty, legato 
R. P. Zenqbro, membro recollecto et viginti gallis, primus hoc flumen 
inde ab Ilineoissen pago enavigabit ejusque ostium permissus, Nono 
Aprilis, Anno 1682.” 

Aprés quoi mon dit Sieur de la Salle ayant dit que sa Majesté, comme 
fils ainé de |’Eglise, n’acquérait point de pays & la couronne oii son 
principal soin ne s’étendit & y établir la religion chrétienne, il fallait en 
planter la marque a celui-ci, ce qui fut fait aussitOt en y érigeant une 
croix devant laquelle on chanta le Vexilla et le Domine Salvum fac 
regem, par od la cérémonie finit avec les cris de vive de Roi. 

De quoi et de tout ce que dessus, mon dit Sieur de la Salle nous ayant 
demandé acte, nous lui avons délivré signé de nous et des témoins sous- 
signés, le neuviéme d’Avril mil six cent quatre vingt deux. De la 
Salle, Sr. Zenobie, recollet missionaire, Henry de Tonty, Francois de 
Boisrondet, Jean Bourdon, Sr. Dantray, Jacques Cauchois, Pierre You, 
Gilles Meneret, Jean Michel Chirurgien, Jean Mas, Jean du Lignon, 
Nicholas de la Salle et Lamétairie Notaire. 
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er any of the aforesaid country, people or lands aforesaid, to the preju- 
dice of the right of His Majesty, here acquiring them by the consent 
of the aforesaid nations, of all which in case of need I take as witnesses 
those who now hear me, and I require the Notary here present to pre- 
pare an act of it, to serve as occasion may require.” 

All present replied to this discourse by cries of Vive le Roi, and 
discharges of musketry. M. De la Salle caused moreover a tree to 
be planted in the earth, with a cross attached to it, and a leaden plate 
with a coat of arms of the French engraved on one side with the follow- 
ing Latin inscriptions: —Ludoviscus magnus regnat: nono Aprilis anno 
1682. And on the other side—Robertus Cavellier Cum Domino de 
Tonty legato R. P. Zenobro membro recollecto, et viginti Gallis, pri- 
mus hoe flumen inde, ab illineoissin pago enavigabit ejusque ostium 
fecit permissus nono Aprilis anno 1682. 

After which the said Sieur De la Salle having declared that His 
Majesty, the eldest son of the church, acquired no country for the 
crown, in which his principal care was not to establish the Christian 
religion, it was necessary to plant the mark of the latter, which was 
done immediately by erecting a cross, before which they chaunted the 
Vexilla and the Domine salvum fac regem, whereupon the ceremony 
ended with shouts of Vive le Roi, of which, as well as all that precedes, 
the said Sieur De la Salle demanded of us an act. We delivered it to 
him, signed the 9th April, 1682. De la Salle, St. Zenobie, recollet 
missionary; Henry de 'Tonty, Francois de Boisrondet, Jean Bourdon, 
St. Deutray, Jaques Cauchois, Pierre You, Gilles Meneret, Jean Michel 
Chirurgien, Jean Mas, Jean de Lignon, Nicholas De la Salle, et 
Lametaire, Notaire. 


‘The following are memoranda of the documents I have examined. 
My intention is to give you a full insight into the whole of the papers 
here deposited :-— 

1. Remarks on the province of Louisiana, 5th August, 1751—depth 
of water at the Balize fourteen feet—war with Indians—mode of war- 
fare required: detachment from the main body, always within reach of 
assistance, and the main body always within reach of supplies, &c. 

2. 1716—Memorial of the regency council—advantages of New 
Orleans developed—proximity to Vera Cruz and Havana—river courses 
and latent wealth of the interior—fertility of the soil, favorable to 
tobacco, rice, and cacao—only issue to the Gulf of Mexico—party of 
twenty Canadians exploring ihe Red river—voyage performed in three 
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months—their visit to the province of Leon in Mexico—copper mines 
discovered—iron, lead, gold and silver found in abundance—pian of 
colonization presented. This memorial is signed by L. A. de Bourbon 
and the Marshal d’Estrées, and is approved by the “conseil de Re- 
gence.” 

3. Statistical account by M. de Kerlerec of the Indians inhabiting 
the Mississippi and the Missouri—prospects of the colony. This report 
is signed Kerlerec, 12th December, 1758. 

4. 1712—Memorial respecting the situation of Louisiana—project 
to deepen the pass from the river to the lake Maurepas, from Tunicas 
about 73 leagues from New Orleans, by cutting a point of land. 
Pirogues are stated as being then in communication with the lakes 
through that pass. This memorial is signed “ Dartagnette.” 

5. 1712-1726—Laws and ordinances relative to Louisiana. 

6. History of the irruption of the North Americans upon the lands 
of Louisiana. This document is signed by “ Villars, Favre Daunoy,” 
April, 1778. 

7. Account of the death of la Salle. 

8. 1680—Memorial explaining the reasons which led France in 
1680, to undertake the colonization of the country north of the Gulf 
of Mexico. This memorial is signed by “De la Boulay.” 

9. 1725—Questions propounded to M. de la Chaise by the “Com- 
pagnie des Indes’ —and his answers thereto. 

10. 1740—Memoir of the Engineer Duvergés, recommending cer- 
tain works at the Balize. 

11. 1748—Letter from M. de Vaudreuil respecting the Balize— 
depth of the water at one of the passes eighteen feet. 

12. Letter to the French minister respecting wax from a certain tree, 

1748. 

13. Dec. 7, 1759—Letter to the French minister from M. de Riche- 
more, recommending two financial plans. 

14. Letter from M. de Richemore to ministers, containing an account 
of all the officers and cadets in service. 

15. April, 1764—Memorial from M. Brand, praying for an exclu- 
sive privilege to establish a printing office in New Orleans. 

16. April, 1764—Letter from M. d’Abbadie to the Duke of Chois- 
eul, showing the advantages of the colony—speaking of the first expe- 
riments in the culture of the cane, and forwarding samples of sugars 
from the estate of chevalier de M. ‘an. 

17. June, 1764—Letter from the same, complaining of the demoral- 
ization produced by the circulation of depreciated paper, and the immo- 
derate use of ardent spirits, even by the higher class of society. 
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18. Memorial of the merchants of New Orleans to M. d’ Abbadie, 
“ Directeur General Commandant la Province de la Louisiane.” 

I have just got hold of a package containing all the papers relative 
to the difficulties which occurred under the government of Ulloa. 
There is a long document from Aubry, which shows that he was at the 
bottom of all the mischief. 


Art. IV—MILITARY AND NAVAL RESOURCES AND NECESSITIES 
OF THE SOUTH AND WEST. 


THE two great divisions of the Union known as the South and West, 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean and the western base of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains on the East, to the Missouri River and the Western 
limits of Louisiana, Arkansas, and the other Western territories on the 
West; from the Lakes of the North to the Gulf of Mexico,—embrace 
over a million and seventy-five thousand square miles of land. 

This vast extent of country possesses every variety of soil and cli- 
mate—it is divided into mountains, hills, and valleys; into high lands 
and low lands; into rich agricultural and rich mineral lands ; into vast 
forests of timber and extensive prairies and savannahs: it is watered 
and drained by a system of rivers unsurpassed in size and navigable 
utility ; the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico lave its Eastern and 
Southern shores, and the lakes of the North skirt its Northern boun- 
dary. Here Nature has executed her works on the most gigantic scale; 
mediocrity is nowhere recognised in her productions; it is a land 
selected by Providence for a chosen people, destined to accomplish 
great and noble ends. 

A proper description of the naval and military resources of a country, 
involves the necessity of a description of its natural as well as of its 
industrial productions. 

The geological formations of this vast domain indicate its great capa- 
bility of supplying all the useful mineral productions. 

Extending from the base of the Alleghany ridge in the north-eastern 
part of Pennsylvania into Alabama is a vast formation of bituminous 
coal and iron, in close proximity to each other, containing, it is sup- 
posed, an area of six thousand square miles. To the west is another 
tract of the same description, said to be of equal extent, embracing large 
portions of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. This circum- 
stance is of immense importance when it is considered that the manufac- 
turing superiority of England, and, consequently, her power and ability 
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to arm and equip navies, and to maintain her proud position of mistress 
of the seas, are based upon the circumstance of the close proximity of 
her iron and her coal. 

Already a large proportion of the lead consumed in the world is 
obtained from the northern section of this country; a large proportion 
of the copper used in the United States is procured from the same 
region. Zinc is likewise found associated with the lead. 

In addition to the inexhaustible beds of the richest iron and coal in 
the middle and southern divisions, we find in abundance lead, salt, zinc, 
manganese, sulphuret of iron, &c. 

In the caves which so frequently occur through the limestone regions 
of the middle portion of the south and west, are found rich beds of 
earths from which saltpetre is made. 

Every variety of stone from the recent sandstone to the granite, lime 
stone of various kinds from which the common as well as hydraulic 
lime is manufactured, marble, &c., are to be had through the different 
portions of this country. Vast tracts of marl and gypsum, well situated 
for transportation to market, are likewise found. 

Clays, suitable for common and fire-bricks, for pottery, earthenware, 
porcelain, &c., the component parts of glass, alum, &c., are found in 
abundance in different localities. 

In the precious metals, such as gold and silver, this region is also 
famed; the former metal abounds in parts of North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama ; silver, however, has not yet been 
obtained in such quantities as to make it an object worthy of being 
sought after. 

The vast and boundless forests of the South and West have been the 
subject of admiration since the first exploration of the country. The 
variety and quality of the timber are scarcely more to be admired than 
its abundance and its adaptability to useful purposes. Although vast 
tracts of forest have been destroyed to give place to cultivation yet the 
greater portion of the soil is still covered by it. It is estimated that this 
vast forest is composed of one hundred and fifty different kinds of trees, 
most of whith are useful for their timber, and for their resinous and 
other qualities. 

In the middle and northern sections are found the white oak, so 
admirably adapted, from its great strength, durability, and size, for ship- 
building, gun carriages, etc., the post oak, the chesnut white oak, the rock 
chesnut oak, the bark of which is so highly esteemed for its tanning 
principles, and its timber for naval purposes, the black walnut, a wood 
almost exclusively used for stocks of muskets, naves of wheels, &c., 
the numerous varieties of hickories, highly useful on account of their 
strength and tenacity for handspikes, axe handles, &c., the sugar maple 
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from which most of the potash is made, the red maple, from the wood 
of which the stocks of the celebrated western rifles are made, the 
canoe birch, the outer bark of which is useful for constructing 
light canoes, the locust, extensively used for naval purposes, for the 
manufacture of trunnels, &c., the American chesnut, affording an excel 
lent charcoal, the different varieties of gum, etc., well adapted, on account 
of its resistance to splitting, for naves of wheels of gun carriages, the red 
mulberry, a durable wood and well suited for naval purposes, the red 
and yellow pine, both of which are eminently adapted, on account of 
their size, strength and durability for naval architecture, the white pine, 
one of the most useful woods of the forest, furnishing most of the masts 
used in the United States, and the black spruce, also weil adapted for 
masts and for ship building. 

But it is in the southern portions of the South and West where the 
most valuable timbers for naval architecture are found. Stretching 
through North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, 
are vast forests of the long yellow pine, of matchless height and 
straightness ; it is one of the most useful and valuable of the forest trees, 
not only on account of the excellent quality of its timber, but for the tar, 
pitch, and turpentine which it yields in great abundance. It extends 


over a tract 600 miles long and 100 in breadth, and grows almost uni- 
versally over this immense extent of soil. 


Most of the swamps bordering on the numerous rivers of the South 
are covered by the bald cypress, one of the most useful and indispen- 
sable woods, on account of its lightness, durability and strength. In 
the swamps skirting the Atlantic and Gulf coast is likewise obtained in 
great abundance the white cedar, which yields a charcoal, said to be 
superior to any other for the manufacture of gunpowder. The red 
cedar is another highly valuable wood, indigenous to this section of the 
country. Jt is found in some situations in great abundance, and is a 
very useful wood for naval purposes. 

The Palmetto, another valuable wood, grows along the south Atlan- 
tic coast. It is the only wood known to withstand the action of the 
seaworm, and is therefore well adapted for wharves and other construc- 
tions exposed to the sea water. It is also useful for forts, as was shown 
as early as the revolutionary war, at fort Moultrie, on account of its 
property of not flying into splinters when perforated by cannon balls. 

But the timber best calculated for ship-building remains yet to be 
mentioned: we refer to the live oak; it is acknowledged to be, on 
account of its great strength and durability, one of the most useful 
timbers for ships. It grows along the whole Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
south of lat. 37 deg. north, to the mouth of the Sabine river. Much of 
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it has been destroyed, still large quantities remain in some situations, 
which the Government very properly has taken steps to protect. 

It is, however, in considering the productive industry of the West 
and South, that we are forcibly struck with the resources and the capa- 
bilities of this favored land. The extraordinary fertility and cheapness 
of land, the natural facilities for transportation to market afforded by 
the numerous rivers, and the actual wants of the people, have made 
agriculture their chief pursuit. Hence, although the richest and most 
productive regions have not been settled more than a quarter of a 
century, yet the South and West already supply great portions of the 
United States and of the world, with,their surplus produce. This 
surplus produce consists not only of necessary articles of food, but of 
indispensable materials wherewith to clothe the population. The char- 
acter, too, of this produce, is such that a large proportion of it cannot 
be obtained from other portions of the globe, in quantities sufficient to 
supply the demand; and as the chief article, cotton, is so indispensable 
for the wants of other countries, the great advantages of the South and 
West will be at once perceived. 

All the cotton and rice produced in the United States, come from this 
section of the country, the greatest portion of the wheat and corn, hemp 
and flax, sugar, oats, &c., are likewise obtained from it. 

The following is a statement of the aggregate amount of some of 
the articles produced in the South and West, based upon the estimate of 
the Commissioner of Patents, for 1844:— 


Bushels of wheat,......... 62,514,000 Tons of hay,........0sss0 5,617,000 
“ “ barley,......... 647,000 “« flax and hemp, 22.800 
“ gh 98,936,000 Pounds of cotton, ....... 872,101,000 
“ — . ane 5,836,000 “6 pale eter 111,759,000 
“6 * corn, ..........398,069,000 & “4 GRMOE, sc0sececs 180,610,000 
“6 “ potatoes, ...... 41,642,000 


Owing to the great fertility of the soil, a larger proportion of pro- 
duce, in comparison with the population and the land cultivated, is 
yielded in this section of the country, than perhaps in any other of the 
same extent on the globe. Nor has a limit to this great abundance 
been yet attained. Most of it is the unassisted products of the soil, and 
there is no doubt that when land becomes more valuable, and a proper 
system of agriculture is pursued, a much greater proportion will be 
obtained. 

The population of the South and West being about eleven and a half 
millions, and estimating that each man, woman and child consume 
twelve bushels of bread-stuffs, corn and potatoes, per annum, the requi- 
site supply would be 138,000,000 bushels. Now, the aggregate amount 
of the bread-stuffs, corn and potatoes, produced in the South and West, 
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may be set down at 567,644,000 bushels. Deducting one-tenth for 
seed, we would have, as the available supply, 510,879,600 bushels. 
The consumption for the population being deducted from this amount, 
we would have the enormous amount of 372,879,600 bushels, for a 
supply of other portions of the Union, food for stock, exportation and 
increase of population. 

Although much attention has not been bestowed in the South and 
West upon manufactures, until within the last few years, yet rapid 
strides have been made in this branch of productive industry, and they 
not only supply the actual wants of the population, but they export a 
considerable amount. Most of the manufactures have naturally been 
confined to those articles necessary for a population settling a new 
country. The same description of articles required for their purposes 
is also needed for naval and military forces. ‘This circumstance would 
be fully ascertained by examining the kind of. manufactures mostly 
produced in the South and West. 

In the manufacture of machinery, hardware, cannon and small arms, 
cotton and wool, leather, powder and glass, hemp and flax, no incon- 
siderable progress has been made. The quality of the manufactures 
will compare with any elsewhere, and that the quantity is not very 
great, is owing solely to the want of a demand, and to the fact that labor 
has heretofore obtained a better reward in other pursuits. 

The immense natural resources of the South and West, their inex- 
haustible beds of iron and coal in juxtaposition with one another, the 
superior quality of these materials, the boundless water power afforded 
by the streams and rivers, taken in connection with the cheapness and 
abundance of provisions, demonstrate that if the occasion required, 
manufactures might be pushed to an extent here never before witnessed 
in any other country. 

The commerce on our rivers has created a description of steam 
vessels unsurpassed for size, speed, capacity and beauty. The machinery 
of these vessels, as well as construction, is peculiar to the West, and 
affords an example of the great perfection to which excellence in these 
branches of the mechanic arts has been carried. 

Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis, have 
already the requisite means, with their iron and other manufactories, to 
furnish any required amount of naval and land armaments and equip- 
ments. 

Upwards of one hundred furnaces send their iron to the city of Pitts- 
burgh for manufacture, from which can be selected at any time the most 
suitable metal for cannon. The rolling mills at this place turn out 
daily two hundred tons of the various kinds of rolled iron, from which 
chain cables, anchors, boilers, wrought iron shafts, cranks, &c., are 
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made. ‘I‘here are also twenty iron foundries and fourteen engine shops 
in operation, three of which have been and are yet engaged in building 
iron steam ships for our Government. One of these steam ships is 
now being constructed. 

The “Fort Pitt Works,” which consist of a foundry, boring mill, 
engine shop, and an iron ship-yard, are the most extensive in the West, 
and will favorably compare with any in the United States. This esta- 
blishment is at present engaged in casting one heavy sixty-four pounder 
cannon every day, and boring eight at the same time; besides manufac- 
turing other ordnance, heavy iron-work, and machinery, among which 
may be mentioned two iron steamers, lately completed for the govern- 
ment. The heavy sea-coast guns which are now making at these works 
for the various fortifications on the Atlantic, Gulf and Lake coasts, are to 
be mounted, and to be supplied with carriages at the Alleghany arsenal, 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. It has been ascertained from a comparison 
of proposals from various sections of the Union, that suitable oak tim- 
ber, with other materials, and labor, for mounting cannon, can be fur- 
nished more cheaply at Pittsburgh than in any other section of the 
Union. 

There are also in Pittsburgh a number of factories for making 
wrought iron shafts and cranks of the largest dimensions, anvils, vices, 
anchors and chain cables, as well as steel factories, file factories, brass 
foundries and coppersmith shops. ‘There are also extensive rope-walks. 
So early as the last war most of the rigging of Perry’s fleet was sup- 
plied from one of the most extensive of these establishments, and the 
same works have lately furnished the large iron frigate above alluded 
to with her entire rigging complete, in a most satisfactory manner. It 
should also be stated that some of the cannon which aided Perry in 
gaining his glorious victory on the Lake, were cast at Pittsburgh. 

» An extensive powder mill is likewise in operation at this place, capa- 
ble of furnishing 3600 pounds of gunpowder daily; and it is stated 
likewise that cavalry and infantry accoutrements have been made better 
and cheaper at Pittsburgh than in any other place of the United States. 

The situation of Pittsburgh as a place of supply in a military and naval 
point of view, is very important. Being situated in the midst of that 
immense bed of bituminous coal and iron to which we have before 
alluded, and at the confluence of the Monongahela and Alleghany, this 
city is supplied with every article necessary for army and navy opera- 
tions. The internal improvements executed of late years, terminating 
at Pittsburgh, together with the natural channels of communication, 
afford a cheap and ready transportation for the various articles of manu- 
facture to the Atlantic cities, to the lakes and to the Gulf of Mexico, at 
almost all seasons of the year. The iron steamships built at Pittsburgh 
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for the lakes, were transported thither by water communication. Added 
to these advantages, Pittsburgh bei ‘ing at the head of the Ohio valley, has 
access to a rich agriculural country; this, with abundance of fuel, 
makes subsistence in this city cheap and good. 

The productive industry of Cincinnati is employed in manufacturing 
articles requiring manual labor, more than those made by machinery. 
In this respect it differs greatly from Pittsburgh. The manufactures in 
wood, iron and other metals, leather, cotton, wool, linen and hemp, etc., 
of Cincinnati, amounted in the year 1841, to nearly $17,500,000 and 
employed 10,647 hands. Of these manufactures there were five steam- 
boat yards producing $592,500 per annum, and employing 306 hands; 
thirteen foundries and engine shops, employing 563 hands; and pro- 
ducing $668,657 ; four machinists employing 42 hands, and producing 
$77,000; two rolling mills employing 148 hands, and producing 
$394,000; five sheet iron works employing 33 hands, and producing 
$58,000; eight brass foundries employing 62 hands, and producing 
$81,000; thirty-two copper, brass, sheet iron, and tin-plate shops em- 
ploying 208 hands, and producing $311,300; in the manufactures of 
leather, making boots, shoes, saddlery, and the material itself, there were 
988 hands employed, producing $1,768,000; the manufactures of cot- 
ton, wool, linen and hemp—consisting of awning and sail making, coach 
lace, fringe and military equipments, cotton-yarn pipers, oil cloth 
factories, cordage and rope factories, etc—employed 352 hands, and 
produced $411,190. 

Besides these, there are manufactories of white lead, oil for machi- 
nery, etc., paper, flour, clothing, (the clothing stores alone employ 813 
hands, and produce $1,223,800 per annum,) hats, soap, candles, pow- 
der, etc., etc. 

From the above statement we are struck with the great extent to 
which the productive industry of Cincinnati has arrived. Many other 
articles might have been added to it, but we have only selected those 
which are most required for military and naval forces. 

The manufactures of Cincinnati are noted throughout the West for 
their superiority of workmanship, and their excellence of material ; 
hence they command better prices than those from the East. This city 
is also famed for its steamboat building; some of the finest and 
largest boats on the western waters have been constructed there. In 
1840 there were thirty-three steamboats of 5631 tons built, at a cost of 
$592,000. 

A great many, att it is believed a large part of the boats plying on the 
western waters are built at Louisville and New Albany. Louisville 
has several large foundries and steam engine factories, flouring mills, 
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tanneries, rope factories, etc., etc. The total capital employed in manu- 
factures is $713,675. 

New Albany has also a large iron foundry and steam engine factory, 
rope factory, and several extensive ship yards, at which not only steam- 
boats are built, but sloops, schooners, etc., for New Orleans. 

St. Louis has of late years been making some progress in manufac- 
tures: heretofore its population has been chiefly employed in commerce 
and its dependent trades. In 1840 the capital employed in its manufac- 
tures was $674,529. 

Not to be too prolix, however, we submit the following statement of 
some of the articles of the manufacturing industry of the South and 
West for the year 1840:— 

226 furnaces produced 103,37! tons of cast iron. 

197 forges produced 30,369 tons of bar iron. 

30,078,452 lbs. of lead were extracted. 

Gold produced, amounted to $530,405. 

The manufactures in hats and caps amounted to $1,443,474. 

5778 manufactories of leather produced $5,920,545. 

3288 persons employed in machinery produced $2,641,986. 

850 persons employed in hardware and cutlery produced $632,760. 
165 rope walks produced $1,518,500. 

302 fulling mills and 310 woollen manufactories produced $1,098,872. 
217 cotton manufactories produced $2,519,373. 

630 persons made 18,280 small arms. 

15 powder mills made 512,900 lbs. of powder. 

Since 1840, all these manufactories, especially those of iron, cotton, 
powder and machinery have greatly increased. 

In the material for manning an army or a navy, or in other words the 
requisite physical force, we have reason to be satisfied from past expe- 
rience, from our institutions, and from the intelligent, enterprising and 
energetic character of our population. Not only could a sufficient 
force be obtained, but that force has already proved itself to be of a 
superior character. Our laws and habits tend to make almost every 
individual a disciplined and an effective soldier. A large number, and 
indeed most of the inhabitants of the South and West are trained from 
their earliest youth to the use of arms. Their pursuits and mode of 
life render them skillful in manly exercises and capable of enduring 
fatigue. These qualities, joined to the consciousness of being freemen, 
and to their proverbial love of country, create @ spirit within them, 
which once aroused, never could be conquered. Whilst the militia of 
the United States according to the official returns made on the 21st of 
November, 1841, amounted to 1,587,722, the South and West furnished 
841,928. 
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The commerce on our rivers and lakes has likewise furnished a 
marine which could be effectively applied in manning a steam fleet. It 
is estimated that the number of men thus employed does not fall short 
of 40,000: these, by an addition of a proper number of sailors, and 
ordinary sailors, marines and marine artillery-men, would man a steam 
fleet equal to any emergency in the most efficient manner. 

The steam engines of the boats plying on the waters of the Missis- 
sippi valley, are now principally managed by men who are regularly 
brought up in the steam engine factories of the West. Their course 
of education makes them acquainted with the theory and practice of 
constructing steam engines, and as a consequence, skillful in their man- 
agement. They would afford an excellent corps of practical steam 
engineers. Their number may be safely put down at not less than 


seven hundred. 

It is admitted by all, that Government has been partial in making 
appropriations for the defences of the north Atlantic coast, more, it is 
presumed, from the fact that heretofore greater interests have been 
exposed at the North, and consequently, there have been greater 
demands for protection. But the last fifteen years have greatly altered 
the position of things; and with this change, a different action of 


Government in regard to appropriations for military and naval purposes, 
improvements, &c., is imperatively demanded. 

The works composing the system of military defences of the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the Sabine to Pensacola, adopted by the Government, 
although nearly complete, are nevertheless not in a condition suitable 
for effective service. Fort Livingston, at the mouth of Barataria bay, 
on Grand Terre island, defends completely the approach by the bayou 
Barataria to New Orleans. It is a strong work, and will be finished in 
a year. No other work is necessary to defend this part of the coast of 
Louisiana, from the Sabine to the Balize. The entrances to the small 
rivers are well protected by shoals, quicksands, and the intricacy of the 
navigation of the rivers themselves. Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
situate about thirty miles above the mouth of the Mississippi, are in the 
course of improvement and repairs, and afford at this time a very strong 
defence. In time of war,a system of rafts is projected, to be placed 
between the two forts, by which it is believed the most powerful steam 
vessels can be arrested and utterly destroyed by the twelve inch guns of 
the forts. These iwo forts defend the Mississippi river approach to 
New Orleans. The lake approaches to New Orleans are through the 
shallow lakes of Borgne and Pontchartrain to the bayous Dupré and 
Bienvenue, and the passes Chef Menteur and Rigolet. All these passes 
have been occupied by works and the approaches guarded. At bayou 
Dupré a strong tower and heavy battery have been constructed, At 
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bayou Bienvenue a heavy battery and barracks are established. At the 
pass Chef Menteur a strong work is in complete order, and another of 
the same size and importance is established at the pass Rigolet, so that 
every approach to New Orleans is completely guarded, and nothing 
more remains to be done but to fill these works with all the munitions 
of war, and with sufficient garrisons, to put them in a perfect state of 
defence in time of war. 

Fort Morgan, at the mouth of Mobile bay, is an exceedingly well built 
and very strong and an efficient work. It is undergoing some repairs 
and improvements, which will place it among the strongest and most 
efficient works of the country. This work is not, however, deemed 
sufficient to guard the entrance to Mobile bay, and another work has 
been recommended to be built on the middle ground between Dauphin 
island and Mobile Point, which it is believed will effectually answer the 
purpose. Fort Morgan is, like the others, unprovided with cannon and 
munitions. 

The harbor of Pensacola is the only harbor in the United States 
where the system for its defence by sea and by land is complete, or 
nearly so, (as a small redoubt is under operation requiring a year to 
complete it.) Forts Pickens, McKee and Barancas effectually guard 
the channel approach, and the latter work has a strong command over 
the land approach in the rear of the Navy Yard, and in connection 
with a redoubt now building, will present a “coup de main” against 
the Navy Yard from that quarter. This harbor has been made very 
strong, with the view to the complete protection of the Navy Yard 
located there. Although very efficient military works of defence have 
been constructed at Pensacola, yet a great neglect has been manifested 
in the naval fixtures for such an important station, the only one in the 
Gulf. The works were never designed to protect a naked harbor only, 
but to defend a grand naval arsenal. But it so happens that this naval 
arsenal does not exist, except in an incomplete and an inefficient manner. 

It is evident from this sketch of the present condition of the military 
defences of the Gulf, that only the approaches to cities are fortified, 
leaving the main channel to the Gulf of Mexico, and some of the most 
important harbors on the Florida reef totally unprotected, offering and 
inviting, as it were, the strongest and safest positions to an enemy from 
which it might issue and paralize our movements. 

The first and most important work for the protection of the South 
and West to be executed is the immediate fortification of Key West, 
the Tortugas, and the Florida reef. The importance of having these 
great stratagetic points fortified has been demonstrated by scientific 
gentlemen conversant with these subjects. So early as 1822 the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, was 
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turned towards these points. In that year Lieutenant Tuttle, of the 
Engineers, examined Key West, and made a report on its capacities for 
defence. Commodore Rodgers, in 1829, brought the subject before the 
Secretary of the Navy. The chief engineer of the United States has 
frequently advocated the necessity of fortifying the same places, upon 
the ground “that it would afford a point of refuge to our navy and 
commerce at the very point where it would be most necessary and use- 
ful.” #General Jesup says “ Key West, and the Dry Tortugas, and 
Key Biscayne are the great stratagetic points on our southern frontier, 
and they should be fortified.’’ Captain Bernard, United States Engineer, 
describes the unrivalled qualities of the Tortugas as a harbor almost 
impracticable of blockade. Major William H. Chase, United States 
Engineer, in an admirable memoir on the defence of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the stratagetic principles governing the national defences, pub- 
lished in the Pensacola Gazette of the 29th March, 1845, says “ At 
Tortugas nature has performed more than half the work by establish- 
ing firm coral foundations almost in the exact positions that the art of 
the engineer would have selected, suitable works erected at these posi- 
tions will render that portion of the Tortugas impregnable to assault, 
and nearly impracticable of blockade—’ and he again says “If the 
United States do not occupy Key West and the Tortugas an enemy 
will—the enemy is supposed English as the present dominant naval 


power. In many respects those positions would be more available to * 


them than the Havana, because of the facility of defence, and, in the case 
of Tortugas, impracticability of seige. 'The enemy would very soon, 
with the materials of the islands, of which he could make lime, construct 
such works as would protect his naval forces and operations during 
war, and perhaps making them impregnable like Gibraltar, refuse at 
its conclusion to re-deliver. At all events he would be able to dictate 
the terms of peace from the fortress of the Tortugas.” 
Notwithstanding all these strong representations—notwithstanding 
the necessity of occupying these points for the defence of the Gulf has 
been repeatedly demonstrated—and notwithstanding Congress two years 
ago fully approved of the measure, and authorised and made appropria- 
tions for the defence of Key West and the Tortugas, still little or no- 
thing as yet has been done. This delay under these circumstances, 
and when, too, the attention of all nations has been attracted to these 
important points, is alike unwise, impolitic, and ruinous. The works 
once commenced should be finished in the shortest possible time, consis- 
tent with stability of construction, for obvious reasons. In an unfinish- 
ed state they would easily fall into the hands of a superior naval power 
in a war suddenly declared. Our present relations with England render 
such an event by no means improbable. Besides, the position of the 
island of Cuba, with its present unsettled state, and the possibilities of a 
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revolution, or of attempts which might be made to cede it to England, 
admonishes us that these great stratagetic points should be immediately 
occupied by suitable works. These points rendered impregnable, and 
supplied with ample stores, munitions of war, magazines, &c. &c., we 
have safe retreats for our vessels of war and of commerce, and have a 
complete command over the Gulf. 

In addition to these fortifications, the harbor of Bahia Hondo should 
be protected, it being the only harbor from Key West to Cape Florida, 
within the reef in which vessels can find safe anchorage. 

‘Tampa Bay affords a convenient harbor for steam vessels, and would, 
if properly fortified, be of great service in the system of defences. 

Ship Island, opposite to the coast of Mississippi, affords a good har- 
bor for large vessels, and should be properly fortified. 

The occupation and fortification of all these points have been strongly 
recommended by officers of the Engineer department. They have esti- 
mated the cost of the necessary works at 


ne an A ee TaN 1,500,000 


Tortugas, 1,500,000 
Bahia Hondo, 200,000 
Tampa Bay, 200,000 
Ship Island, 100,000 


PA Facile do toudulé nod duende clack $3,500,000 


From this estimate it appears that the amount required for fortifying 
Key West and the Tortugas is only 3,000,000 dollars, an insignificant 
sum truly in comparison with the interests at stake, not more than one- 
sixth of the annual exports of the comparatively small town of Mobile, 
and one-twentieth of the annual exports of New Orleans, all of 
which are obliged to pass by these important places before they enter 
upon the high-road to their different destinations. Yet two years have 
elapsed since Congress made appropriations, and little or nothing has 
been done. 

In reference to the military defences of the Gulf, it has been shown 
that Government has done much towards their completion, and that it 
would require but little more attention to place it in a perfect state of 
defence. As regards, however, the requisite naval means, it is a morti- 
fying reflection, that a shameful neglect has been evinced; and south of 
Norfolk, there is only one naval station, the one at Pensacola. We 
have before adverted to the fact, that this place could only be called a 
naval station, although it has been fortified at a great expense, with the 
view of protecting a navy yard which does not exist. 

Had Pensacola been provided with a dry dock, or any other descrip- 
tion of dock by which vessels might be repaired, the shameful spectacle 
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of a first class frigate being placed hors du combat at a critical moment, 
when her services were daily expected to be required before Vera Cruz, 
would not have been witnessed last summer. No better argument thaw 
this for the immediate construction of a dry dock at Pensacola, can be 
required. At Pensacola, because it is one of the best harbors in the 
South, capable of admitting the largest class of vessels, and is already 
fortified. 

The Navy Yard at Pensacola should also be provided with store- 
houses and magazines capable of holding large supplies of provisions, 
naval munitions, &c. In fact, it should have every appliance necessary 
for a naval arsenal worthy ofa great maritime nation and of its important 
position. Here should be collected not only the materials necessary for 
repairing vessels and for replacing things which may be worn out and 
unfit for use, but all the materials, timber, machinery, cordage, sails, 
etc., necessary for constructing and equipping vessels. ‘There is no place 
where a great portion of these articles could be more easily collected. 
It has access to the finest timbered couutry for naval purposes in the 
United States, to a good market for supplies and provisions, and its 
health, taken on an average throughout the year, will favorably compare 
with any place in the country. 

Docks of some description should also be established at Key West 
and the Tortugas, with store-houses, etc., for a large supply of provi 
sions, munitions of war, etc. 'The dangerous navigation around the 
coast of Florida and in the Gulf of Mexico, loudly calls for additional 
means of protection to our mercantile marine, such as light-houses, 
lights, buoys, etc., at the different points required. This department 
should be placed under the superintendence of competent persons, and 
a record should be kept and published of the additions and changes 
which continually take place in the position of the maritime lights and 
channels. 

The improvements effected of late years in communication between 
this country and Europe, and our consequent frequent interchange of 
intelligence and products, have increased our mutual dependency, and 
augmented the chances of injurious effects from disturbances in the old 
world. Now more than ever this country is obliged to adopt similar 
measures for the preservation of its interests. ‘The great maritime 
nations of Europe, England and France, have been making prodigious 
efforts to preserve their commerce by the increase of their steam navies; 
and we are compelled likewise to follow their example, if it be desired 
to meet them on an equal footing; for it must be admitted, that the 
application of steam has created a new era in the art of naval warfare; 
and that power which has the greatest force of this kind, ceteris paribus, 
would certainly come off victor in a contest. 
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It is therefore a matter of congratulation, that Government has shown 
itself aware of the importance of steam vessels by appropriations made 


to establish at Memphis a navy yard, principally for the construction of 


vessels of this description. 

Judging from the signs of the times, active measures for the construc- 
tion of steam vessels will have to be taken. Should such be the case, the 
emergency will be met in a proper manner; and we have already 
shown that there are several places in the West possessing every conve- 
nience, labor, skill and material, for constructing and equipping steam 
vessels of any required strength and size. There cannot be the least 
doubt, that if the energies were taxed, and an extraordinary demand 
made, from one to two steam frigates might be finished every sixty 
days, in full fighting order, at each one of these different places. 

In addition to the military and naval means which have been described, 
a fleet of steam vessels, commanded by naval officers and properly 
armed with bomb cannon, is required both for the defence of the impor- 
tant cities, naval depots and salient points of the Gulf, and for the pro- 
tection of its commerce. ‘ Even in periods of profound peace, such 
descriptions of vessels would be eminently useful in forwarding the 
general interests of the country, by the transportation of the mail, pas- 
sengers, &c., and by their presence in the waters frequented by our 
commerce. 

The establishment of a mail line of armed steamers between Pensa- 
cola and Chagres would no doubt be of great service in a commercial 
point of view, and would afford considerable protection to our interests 
in the Gulf of Mexico and the Carribean sea. The steamers would 
pass by the Tortugas and Cape Antonio into the Carribean sea, and 
thence into the bay of Panama. They should be about seven hundred 
tons burthen, fitted for war purposes, and commanded by naval officers. 
It is proposed that the steamers should make weekly trips between 
Pensacola and Chagres, and that they should carry the mail, and under 
certain regulations, passengers. 

The transit could be made as follows:— 


yom: Chagres to Pensacola,. .......-.-.-. 2. -.2a0-e0ss se 7 days. 
“. Pensacola to Washington,........--....------.--- 6 “ 
M.- Washington to New York,. .........226--~-<5-cn- Bis 
* New York to Liverpool,.................---<<s<s 4% 
From the Pacific to England,. ........-.--------------- 28 days. 


Of course not only the correspondence of the United States with the 
Pacific and transpacific countries, but of all Europe, would flow into 
thischannel. Steamers are already running on the Pacific to the differ- 
ent South American ports. Very soon steamers would be established 
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with India and China, and thus the correspondence and travel with those 
extreme countries would be made tributary in their transit to the United 
States. 

The direct advantages to the United States from such an enterprise, 
would be these: — 

1. A direct mail communication between the United States and the 
Pacific commerce. 

2. Aschool of steamery in naval operations for our officers and men. 

3. An armed observation of war steamers of the important line from 
Pensacola by cape Antonio into the Carribean sea, thence to the bay of 
Panama. 

Other lines of equal importance might be established. 'The mail and 
passengers would pay in a great measure for the expense of such mail 
lines, but admitting that a million of dollars per annum were necessary, it 
would be amply repaid by the increased activity and prosperity of the 
commerce of the waters visited by the steamers, and by the protection 
afforded by them to our interests. 

To facilitate the operations of the steamers in the Gulf, it will be 
necessary to establish coal depots at places the most convenient, and 
where they could be properly protected. For instance, at Key West 
and the Tortugas, at Tampa bay, at fort Morgan, Mobile Point, at Ship 
or Cat Island, and at fort St. Philip or Jackson, on the Mississippi river, 
to supply the steamers coming down that river. These depots should 
be sufficiently large to contain supplies for any required demand in cases 
of emergency. 

The present facilities for transporting troops, provisions, munitions of 
war, &c., to the different points on the Gulf, with speed and safety, are 
by no means great. Most of the supplies required in the Gulf must 
come down the Mississippi river to New Orleans, from thence they have 
to be sent either through the mouths of the Mississippi into the Gulf, 
where they are exposed to a dangerous navigation and to the chances of 
being cut off before they arrive at their places of destination, or they 
have to be subjected to transhipments on the Pontchartrain railroad and 
the steamers on the Jakes—a line of transportation acknowledged to be 
the most expensive of any in the United States. 

Within the last few years the coal beds on the Warrior river, in the 
State of Alabama, have been worked, and are found to yield an excel- 

lent quality of bituminous coal. These beds are inexhaustible: this 
fact at once answers the question of supplies of coal. 

As a general thing, it is acknowledged that the opening of direct 
communications, either by railways, canals or river improvements, by 
which troops and supplies are easily and rapidly transported to given 
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points, is a very important branch of the defences of the country. In 
this view the following suggestions are ventured :— 

1. To re-open the Iberville river and bayou Manchac, from the 
Mississippi river to lake Pontchartrain. This improvement would 
enable troops and supplies of provisions to be brought direct to different 
points on the Gulf. 

2. To construct the long contemplated canal across the isthmus of 
Florida, and between the St. Johns and the Suwanee rivers. It is said 
that this canal would be only eighteen miles long. 

Such improvements would connect the Mississippi river with the 
Atlantic ocean by a safe inside navigation within the chain of islands 
which lie along the coasts of Florida, Alabama and Mississippi. They 
would save in distance at least 1300 miles in a direct communication 
with the North, and would avoid the dangerous navigation through the 
intricate channels of the Florida Keys, and along the Atlantic coast of 
Florida. Their advantages in a commercial point of view are so 
apparent, that they require no illustration. 

The establishment of a western armory is also an object of great 
national importance. It is not so much on account of the fact that the 
eastern states have an armory at Springfield, Mass., and the middle 
states one at Harper’s Ferry, Va. that we would recommend the 
establishment of a national armory and foundry at some point on the 
western waters. The superior facilities afforded by the West for 
obtaining the best materials, the abundance of fuel and the cheapness of 
subsistence, the cheap and ready transportation to various portions of 
the Union by natural communications, present such advantages, that it 
is believed arms of every description and all the implements of war, 
could be manufactured cheaper in the West than in any other portion 
of the Union. 

There are many places in the West which might be selected as a 
suitable site for such an establishment. Such a place should have the 
means at all times of the year, of transporting the manufactured articles 
to the required points, for use; it should have access to supplies for 
materials and for subsistence; it should have an unlimited supply of 
water power, health, etc., etc. 

It is believed that the Harpeth Shoals on the Cumberland river, in 
the state of Tennessee, combine all these advantages in an eminent 
degree. Situated in a region of country which produces more corn 
and pork in proportion to the number of inhabitants, than any other, 
subsistence is cheap and of an excellent quality. Below this point, the 
Cumberland river to its embouchure into the Ohio, is navigable at all 
seasons of the year; below the mouth of the Cumberland the Ohio has 
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but few obstructions, and could at little expense be made navigable for 
any class of boats at all times. 

The iron furnaces of Wood, Stacker & Co., and those of Dickson 
county, furnish a quality of iron equal, if not superior to any in the 
United States. The immediate vicinity affords an ample supply of 
white oak, walnut, maple, and other necessary woods, while the moun- 
tains higher up on the Cumberland furnish pine, cherry, ete. Bitumi- 
nous coal of excellent quality can be obtained from the mines of the 
Hon. J. Bell, also in the vicinity ; and the forests yield an inexhaustible 
supply of charcoal. The climate and situation of the country are 
highly favorable to health, while the Cumberland river with suitable 
works, can be made to yield an inexhaustible supply of water power. 
The advantage too of this improvement would be, while the works 
would supply water power equal to any in the United States, they 
would remove the only impediments to navigation existing from the 
mouth to the city of Nashville, which is growing to be one of the 
most important cities in the West. A railway is likewise in contemp- 
lation to extend from Nashville to the Georgia and South Carolina 
railroad. This completed, a national armory and foundry established 
at the Harpeth Shoals would have access at all seasons of the year to 
the Gulf of Mexico to the South and North Atlantic coasts, and to the 
western frontier, to the northern lakes and eastern states, without the 
danger of ever being reached by a foreign foe. 

At the meeting of the Memphis Convention a communication from 
the delegates from Mobile, Alabama, relative to the improvement of the 
harbor of that city, was referred to a committeé to report upon. The 
communication alluded to embodies some facts respecting the obstruc- 
tions which exist at the head of the bay of Mobile, preventing vessels 
from reaching the wharves of the city. As the question is one which 
affects interests not only of the city of Mobile, but of a great part of the 
state of Alabama and of those portions of Georgia and Mississippi 
which send their produce to this market, and also those of the northern 
and eastern states engaged in the carrying trade, and as the improve- 
ment is indirectly connected with the military and naval defence of the 
Gulf of Mexico, the subject may be properly introduced here. 

The bay of Mobile is the outlet to one of the most prolific cotton 
growing regions of the South. At present an annual product of over 
500,000 bales of cotton is sent through this bay on its transit to Europe 
and the distant domestic ports. The value of this product may be esti- 
mated in round numbers at $17,000,000; yet, owing to certain obstrue- 

tions in the bay, caused by the deposits of the rivers emptying into it, 
the ships, often numbering as many as two hundred, which bear this 
precious freight to distant markets, are obliged to be at anchor twenty- 
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five miles below the city. The consequence is, that freight is obliged 
to be carried to them by means of lighters, and the expense thus 
entailed may be estimated at from $150 to $200,000. This large sum 
is annually lost to the merchants and planters of South Alabama. 

Government, some four years ago, employed dredge boats on the 
bars of this bay, to keep the channel clear for small vessels; since 
then even this small part of its duty has been abandoned, and the harbor 
lies open to the accumulations and deposits which must necessarily 
gather in the channel. 

The citizens of Mobile have caused examinations to be made as to 
the practicability of obtaining a sufficient depth of water for vessels; 
from which it appears that a depth of from 15 to 16 feet might be ob- 
tained, at a cost not exceeding $800,000. It is believed the work is 
feasible ; its importance is certainly beyond question, and the power of 
the government to perform it cannot for a moment be doubted. There 
is another reason for the improvement, viz:—it would afford a harbor 
of refuge for our commerce safe from the devastations of a foreign foe. 

It is doubted whether Fort Morgan, even if finished and effectually 
manned, would ofier a complete impediment to the passage of a fleet of 
st vessels, and the consequent capture of the entire mercantile ma- 
rine in the harbor within. Ifthe channel were deepened so as to allow 
large vessels to approach the city, it would be more effectual to their 
preservation in time of war, than three times the cost of the works spent 
in defences of the entrance of the bay. 

It is evident that the chief means of defence of the South and West 
are essentially naval in their character, and that the security of this 
country and its power to repel and punish intruders, do not consist in 
the number of its armed ships and the size of its fleets kept constantly 
in commission, but in the abundance of its naval resources and in the 
facility and promptness with which these resources can be put into action. 
It has been shown that the maritime strength and resources of the South 
and West are unequalled, and as great as the unparalleled natural powers 
and physical abilities of these favored regions; that the South and West 
furnish in abundance all the materials, implements and supplies neces- 
sary for building, equipping and subsisting the most formidable fleets 
propelled both by steam and wind; that the river commerce affords 
many thousand skillful, brave and hardy men, capable of managing 
vessels of every description, and that the land force of the country is 
immense, and of the best character. Such then being the facts, policy 

dictates that immediate steps should be taken to develope and foster these 
resources, and to place them in such a condition that they can be 
rendered available at any emergency. All the requisite naval materials 
and supplies, most of which are of a character which can be preserved, 
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should be collected and deposited at different places along the Gulf and 
South Atlantic cities, where they could be properly protected, and may 
be readily put in use. The steam navy of the country should be as 
far as practicable, derived from the Mississippi valley, because of the 
great facilities afforded, and for the reason that government should be 
just and impartial in bestowing its patronage. Schools for instruction 
in naval construction and in naval steamery, should be established at 
Memphis and other suitable places in the South and West. Finally, it 
is recommended that government should protect and encourage all im- 
provements of communication, whether by railroads, canals or rivers, 
by Which troops and provisions can be promptly and safely transported 
from the great producing central portions of the South and West to the 
different exposed points on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts.* 


Art. V—COMMERCE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


In a work like this, appropriated to commercial subjects, and to the 
development of Southern and Western resources, it may be considered 
out of place to introduce an article on the arts which only serve to 
embellish and refine public taste; but, as the graces attend at the shrine 
of beauty, so the arts of painting and sculpture adorn the triumphs of 
commerce, and build up eternal memorials of her conquests. They in 
turn are rewarded with the smiles of her munificence, and inspired with 
higher emulation. We would not impute to the pursuits of commerce 
an influence fatal to those sublime productions of genius, which have 
ever been the attendants on wealth, and the inseparable companions of 
civilization and refinement. They are not only the foster children of 
commerce, but her handmaids; ministering to her pleasure, and direct- 
ing her enterprise to the noblest objects. 

It was the arts that first elevated Egypt above the nations of the 
earth, and laid the foundation of her fame, firm as her time-enduring 





* The facts embraced in the above article were intended by the writer to be 


submitted in a report to the Memphis Convention. The papers of that Convention 
having been published, Mr. Troost, at our particular request, furnished his material 
in the form of an article for our Journal. We publish it with pleasure, with the 
hope of extending its circulation and usefulness. Information of the kind is always 
desirable, and is peculiarly appropriate to a work like ours. The writer requested 
us to acknowledge his indebtedness to John Harper, Esq., of Pittsburgh, for the 
information in relation to that place; and to Major W. H. Chase, United States 
Engineer, for other valuable suggestions. Mr. Troost deserves well of the South 
and West, for the elaborate information he has collected on interests of so great 
importance. We extend our pages to others who will unite in the good work.—Ep. 
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pyramids. The history of her kings is lost in hieroglyphic lore, the 
vast treasures of her commerce have found other channels than the 
Nile, but the fragments of her temples, though strewed and scattered, 
still tell of her ancient splendor and high attainments in art. From 
thence went forth the spirit of refinement, and the temples of Thebes 
and Carnac, with their sculptured monuments and frescoed walls, were 
the academies, where the Greek and Pheenecian merchant first studied 
those arts, that robed T'yre in purple, and raised on the Athenian Acro- 
polis the model of architectural perfection. 

The introduction of the arts into Greece, it is true, is obscured in the 
dim distance of a fabulous age; but it is a curious coincidence, that to 
Dedalus is ascribed the invention of wings, or sails to ships, by which 
commerce was extended—and he was also an architect, a sculptor, and 
the author of the Cretan labyrinth, which he copied from one in Egypt. 
Thus, we find the arts and trade freighted in the same ship, and wafted 
on the wings of the wind from the Nile to Attica; where, from the first 
rude statue in wood by Endocus, the disciple of Daedalus, to the perfec- 
tion of sculpture under Phidius, during a period of eight hundred years, 
the arts struggled slowly to their maturity. Human genius developed 
at Jast its highest energies, and left to all succeeding ages an inimitable 
excellence, after which they aspire in vain. 

We should delight to dwell upon the distinguished geniuses of this 
era—the golden age of the plastic and graphic arts; but our object is 
not a history of sculpture and painting, but their close association with 
commerce, and their mutual support and dependence upon each other. 
This, at a period so remote, can only be done by analogy and inference ; 
by comparing the state of arts in those countries that carried on an 
active foreign trade, with others of a less liberal policy, though in other 
respects possessing equal advantages. For this purpose, we have only 
to look at the history of Athens and Sparta, the capitals of two free 
states, situated in the same climate, and with similar institutions. So 
maritime was Athens in her pursuits, that Neptune is said to have con- 
tended with Minerva for the naming of the city; whilst Sparta, in the 
laws of Lycurgus, depreciating the value of money, adopted a policy 
inimical to all foreign trade. The Spartans, excluded from all inter- 
course with other nations, reared no monuments of taste, and left no 

name of high creative genius on the historic page. How otherwise 
with the Athenians. When Neptune and Minerva disputed for the 
honor of giving the city a name, the gods decided that whichever 
bestowed upon the citizens the most useful gift, should name it. Nep- 
tune bestowed a horse and Minerva an olive tree: the latter being 
considered the most valuable, the city was called Athena, one of the 
names of the goddess. She was also called Parthenos, on account of 
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her virginity, and the temple they erected for her worship was called 
the Parthenon. In this temple, the perfection of architectural design, 
stood the celebrated statue of the goddess by Phidius, who also furnished 
the ornaments of its frieze, extending three hundred and eighty feet 
round the temple, and representing the procession of the Grecian states 
in chariots and on horseback, leading victims to sacrifice. ‘These were 
carried to England by Lord Elgin, and are now known as the Elgin 
marbles. 

* Tell not the deed to blushing Europe’s ears : 

The ocean queen, the free Britannia bears 


The last poor plunder from a bleeding land.” 


Cum. Har., LI, 13. 


Thus the city whose commerce was only exceeded by her agriculture, 
reared those monuments of art which have delighted and instructed alk 
ages, and still remain as beacon lights from the Acropolis, to guide the 
architect ; and a lamp to the sculptor’s studies in the British Museum. 

To the cotemporaries and scholars of Phidius, of the same era, are 
we indebted for those unrivaled works of statuary, the fame of which 
have filled the world, and are indeed almost the only statues of which 
copies have found their way to America—we mean the Venus de 
Medicis, the Apollo Belvidere and the Laocoon. The sister art of 
painting also reached its highest perfection in this age, and the names 
of Apelles, Protogones, Aristides and others, have survived their works, 
like the perfume which flowers leave after they have been plucked from 
their stem. 

At the time that Athens thus patronised the arts, the entire population 
of Attica was estimated at only 500,000, of whom 400,000 were slaves; 
and yet, so cherished were the arts, that it is said of Mummius, the 
Roman general, when he conquered Achaia, that he brought from 
Athens three thousand statues, the same number from Rhodes, and as 
many from Delphi. 

Commerce was doubtless the cause of the Greeks advancing in civil- 
ization over other nations; and this was the result of their insular situ- 
ation, and consequent maritime intercourse. Commerce in the Homeric 
age, appears to have been principally in the hands of Phenecia, of 
which Sidon was the great emporium. Navigation had been practised 
long before Homer, in small open vessels, nearly such as are still 
common inthe Mediterranean. Sails were then in use, but the art of 
sailing was so rude that they required a fair wind; and no vessel ever 
ventured out without oars. Under commerce so limited, no wealth 
was acquired or taste diffused for the embellishment of society, and we 
are therefore not surprised to find in the Iliad no mention made of tem- 
ples in Greece, except in the second book, which is evidently an inter- 
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polation, at a subsequent period. The arts of Greece rose with its 
foreign trade, and were borne on the wings of Dedalus from Egypt 
and Pheenicia. 

The Romans, as we have seen, introduced the arts by plunder and 
rapine. Their motto, “to the victors belong the spoils,” was fully 
acted out; and so great was the accumulation of statuary, that it was 
said “the city contained more gods than men.” Her artists were 
Greek captives or slaves, who never rose to that excellence which 


freedom fosters and commerce rewards. The servile creatures of 


imperial masters, they toiled in the drudgery of modeling faces they 
abhorred ; unhonored in their profession, and unrewarded by the smiles 
of approbation. ‘Thus their names have perished from history, and 
their only memorials are the statues of their tyrants, whose images we 
execrate more than admire. Neither painting or statuary encircled 
with their civic wreaths the brow of imperial Rome. Her wealth was 


not gained by commerce, but by blood; and her arts were the spoils of 


nations. Even Pompeii and Herculaneum, her provincial towns, have 
furnished in their exhumation no specimens of native genius, and out 
of seven hundred paintings that have been brought from the entomb- 
ment of two thousand years, not a single Roman subject has been 
found, to illustrate her history or honor the Pantheon of her worship. 
We approach now an age over which the genius of history throws 
her radiance and exhibits in beautiful affiliation the pursuits of com- 
merce and the fine arts—cherished in the lap of liberty and emulating 
each other in rearing up an imperishable fame for the free cities of 


Italy; —Venice, Genoa, Pisa and Florence, contended for the wealth of 


commerce and the highest prize of art; their merchant princes felt 
themselves honored by the society of Titian, Da Vinci, Raphael and 
Michael Angelo ; and Lorenzo the magnificent Medici raised the power 
of his family not less by the patronage of art, than by the wealth of 
commerce. What would have been the treasured stores of Venice or 
Florence, had there been no architects to rear her marble palaces, no 
sculptors to enrich them with statues, or painters to decorate their walls? 
Their wealth would have perished with them, and Jeft as traceless an 
evidence of their existence, as the Bedouin Arab leaves when he strikes 
his tent upon the sandy desert. Commerce ceases or finds new chan- 
nels, but whenever she has fostered the arts that embellish, her invest- 
ments pay a perennial interest, and secure for successive ages, a 
distinction and renown as enduring as her monuments. . 
Where are now the palaces of the voluptuous Romans whose feasts 
cost an outlay of a thousand talents of gold? Where the Luculluses, 
that pandered to the stomach, and knew no higher appropriation of 
wealth than to wallow in sensuality? Not a stone tells where they lie 
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—while the tombs of the Medici, under the gilded roof of San Lorenzo, 
with Day and Night, sculptured by the great Angelo, in his “ Terrible 
Via,” attract all eyes, and invite all nations to visit Florence. Florence 
and Venice are no longer cities of commerce; but so long as their arts 
endure, they will continue the resort of the intelligent, the pride of 
Italy, and the admiration of the world. 

The subject of the revival of arts in Italy in the thirteenth century is 
too copious for an article like this. ‘They sprung up in the time of the 
republics, and attained perfection after three centuries, just as liberty 
was expiring under the feuds that raised so many petty princes to thrones. 

In entering upon an age so remarkable for great men in every 

branch of the arts, we naturally inquire, whence arose such a galaxy 
of genius, and why they endured but for a century, to be followed by a 
long and starless night, or night dimly illumined by the faint rays of 
aspiring intelligence? Why Da Vinci, Raphael, Coreggio, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Guido and the Caracci, should have followed 
each other in such rapid succession, to be succeeded by a race so very 
inferior? Where do we find the secret of this cotemporary greatness, 
but in the patronage given to genius? While the peaceful pursuits of 
commerce occupied the cities of Italy, their surplus wealth went to 
foster the arts; but when great riches accumulated in some families, 
ambition prompted them to grasp at power; anarchy ensued, and the 
refining pursuits of life were Jost in the bloody strife of war. The 
conquerers did not, however, lose their national taste by the acquisition 
of thrones, but were the better enabled to indulge their inclination, and 
gather round themselves those bright intellects whose presence graced 
and whose labors adorned the pageantry of their power. Thus, while 
they elevated talent to more than a level with titled greatness, they 
excited emulation and opened a field for the development of the most 
expansive minds. ‘The artist, no longer limited to his own narrow 
resources or a beggarly patronage, united the energies of his unfettered 
genius, and wrought for immortality. But when the wars that deso- 
loted Europe left to princes no time for the cultivation of liberal arts, 
genius languished in neglect, and ceased its bright creations. 

If space admitted, we would gladly review the decadence of the arts 
in Italy, Spain and Holland; with the decline of free institutions and 
free trade; and their nascent state and progress in France and England 
during the last half century, under a more liberal policy and an 
expanded commerce. Whether the protracted wars of Europe did 
more for the suppression or the diffusion of art, may be a question 
difficult to answer ; but we have no doubt that the spoliation of Italy by 
Napoleon, and the collection of works of such surprising excellence 
into one gallery—the Louvre—did more for the revival of arts in 
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France, than any patronage afforded by the Emperor. So deep a hold 
had they taken on the public feeling, that the Bourbons were almost 
forced into the allowance of a pension to artists. Louis Phillippe has 
perhaps strengthened his throne more by the magnificent gallery he has 
collected at Versailles, than by the fortifications with which he has 
surrounded Paris. From the same cause—the spoliation of Spain, Hol- 
land and Italy by the officers of all the contending armies—the arts 
were diffused over Austria, Germany, Russia, Sweden and England. 
The Duke of Wellington, Marshal Soult, and others, still exhibit in 
their palaces the trophies of their campaigns in those countries; and 
even some of the fragments of the despoiled countries found their way 
to America through the hands of Joseph Bonaparte, and have had a 
beneficial influence on our own taste. 

But England is chiefly indebted for her present acknowledged profi- 
ciency in art, to the patronage of her higher classes and to her com- 
mercial prosperity. Whatever the noble Earl of Stafford and Lord 
Grosvenor may have done for the promotion of art, was rivaled in the 
patronage of Mr. Angersteen and Mr. Roscoe, who drew their resources 
from commercial enterprise. 

In approaching our own time and country, we pause, lest by compa- 
rison we may do injustice to worth, and wound the feelings of modest 
merit. We are not, however, without names high in the profession, 
and liberal in patronising it. 

“ Certainly we have in these days,’ says Mrs. Jameson, “ mean ideas 
about painting—mean and false ideas! It has become an object of 
luxury and connoisseurship, or virti: unless it be addressed to our 
personal vanity, or to the puerile taste for ornament, show, furniture,— 
it is nothing. The noble art which was once recognised as the priestess 
of nature, as a great moral power capable of acting on the senses and 
the imagination of assembled human beings—as such applied by the 
lawgivers of Greece, and by the clergy of the Catholic Church—how 
is it now vulgarised in its object! how narrowed in its application!” 

We notice these remarks, not because they are unqualifiedly true, but 
they intimate the truth. In an age like this, when mechanical ingenuity 
is launching its engines against the winds and the tide, when the avenues 
to fortune are as wide as the portals of our liberty; securing to every 
man, not only the fruits of his labor, but inviting him to contend for 
the highest honors of the state: it is not surprising that these subjects 
and pursuits should occupy the public mind almost to the exclusion of 
literature and the fine arts. - We do not therefore complain, that “those 
arts that polish life” are neglected, but would vindicate them from the 
reproach of inutility; of ministering only to the gratification of vanity 
or the pleasure of the rich. 
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“ Life must always languish in the hands of the idle,” says Blair. 
“It will frequently languish even in the hands of the active, if they 
have not some employment, subsidiary to that which forms their main 
pursuit. How, then, shall these vacant spaces, those unemployed inter- 
vals be filled up? He who is so happy as to have acquired a relish for 
objects of taste and for the study of the arts, has always at hand an 
innocent and irreproachable amusement for his leisure hours, to save 
him from many a pernicious passion. 

“Providence seems plainly to have pointed out this useful purpose, 
to which the pleasures of taste may be applied, by interposing them in 
a middle station between the pleasures of sense and those of pure 
intellect.” “The pleasures of taste refresh the mind after the toils of 
the intellect and the labors of abstract study; and they gradually raise 
it above the attachments of sense, and prepare it for the enjoyment of 
virtue. 

“A cultivated taste increases sensibility to all the tender and humane 
passions, by giving them frequent exercise, while it tends to weaken the 
more violent and fierce emotions.” 


6 Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 





Emollet mores, nec sinit esse feros.”” 
Horace. 


Those polished arts have humanised mankind, 
Soften’d the rude, and calmed the boistrous mind. 


Taste is defined by Blair to be “the power of receiving pleasure 
from the beauties of nature and of art.” It may be in some degree 
inherent in the mind, but is certainly susceptible of high cultivation, 
which can only be acquired by being conversant with pictures and 
statuary, and studying the works of the most distinguished artists. 
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SOUTHERN AND WESTERN COMMERCE, STATISTICS, AGRICULTURE, &e. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Tue facilities for the admission of this kind of enterprise in South Carolina, 
have always been considered very great. Nature has done all that could be re- 
quired, and capitalists in numbers sufficiently large, are not wanting. There is 
a spare population too, which might very well be employed in this pursuit. 
Perhaps no step would contribute more to the prosperity of that old state than 
this very one of introducing legifimate home mauufactures. We say this without 
any reference to the tariff question. South Carolina appears to have lately had 
her attention attracted to the subject. Meetings have been called in Charleston, 
and legislative action in the way of charters, been had. The state will be in- 
debted to Wm. Gregg, Esq., one of its enterprising citizens, for the course he 
has taken in bringing the matter before the public in his “Essays,” and in prac- 
tically exemplifying at his own Vaucluse factory, how much may be effected 
and with how little effort. We would indeed be obliged to Mr. Gregg if he 
would furnish us a statement of the present manufacturing system of South 
Carolina, and his views in relation to its future extension. Such an exhibit 
would be of very general interest. 





SAVANNAH, GA. 


We glean the following, in relation to this important city, from the papers 
published in connection with Secretary Walker’s late report. 


EXPORTS OF coTToN, 1844-5. 


To Foreign Ports, Coastwise. 
120,570 


To Great Britain, 1,175 casks. 
To France, etc 728 «& 
To the West Indies, “ 
Coastwise, 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 
296,535 bales of Upland Cotton at $21, 
8,009 bales of Sea Island Cotton at $70,.................ccecee ences 
28,232 casks of Rice at $20, 
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“ With these facts before them,” says a Savannah paper of late date, “ what 
will Congress do for the trade and commerce of Savannah? We would say 
what they ought to do,—establish a warehouse system,—fortify our harbor in 
such a way as to defy hostile attacks, and withhold not mail facilities from a 
city whose commercial prosperity is onward. 





ST. LOUIS STEAMERS. 


Statement of steamboats built at St. Louis; of boats built elsewhere for St. 
Louis; and of boats purchased and brought into the St. Louis trade in 1845, 
furnished by Mr. I. A. Hedges, Surveyor of the port. 


BOATS BUILT AT ST. LOUIS. 




















Names. Tonnage. Cost. 

Se Peta cakenstcpenseccosdpainbadosenee? FE cccccnnccrntcesenbamencetenees $9,000 
Sl a aS A TRIO Bite BOR cicsceccsingassepeacatecasaie 20,000 
debs didehs Lecce cesses beunts jae BOF kncecesicicccdseisuanauneueet . 45,000 
isis de sina dbilss sbieneded tess vesmnadbickdes ob OD 2... ckaicicdiccswe aul 22,000 
lined tebnhnesnnientandthosasinninndikh oo 14D wsiveccceicetiiciiincssctaad .. 7,000 
Re ee ee Sree cre Spore Oh. i. vcincssoasadectiameneene 8,000 
RE IEE SRP apace» Ae ienae ES sear gisinstaesstmaesss eee 17,000 
ono Si on iets eleamaneen bie TE, chsahajistiaiobcapannnaaaieee 5,560 
EE MN sont EN cata cetoaet bens aceaaesee ID cdacankccntcakecnntsscnasie 17,000 
Convoy,....... seliNcasshanajnt seb dajtectehcs edicniei aati FOE cssnshesvneehbainan 39,000 

Tl icendhgiiaiiaevitnhuneonkiciininiont GOR Wii od ce cncccccscecaunat $189,500 

BUILT ELSEWHERE, FOR ST. LOUIS OWNERS. 

Boreas No. 2, Pittsburgh,..................08° UME ons ctsisdvnceisendcisenbaiaal $20,500 
Nebraska, | RE Ae eR Wr GAD cccvscmsnmiicctaiieen 15,500 
War Eagle, Cincinnati,.................0000s08 BSB: suis BA cetedsaii Bestest 14,000 
nos oid 5. so oeaaee seca p RA Pere epee EY, 6,500 
I e.g, podnctrussicxsecsaciucenes as EWU on cncsidcn<deshiohdbecapeasaaeee 16,000 
Wiota, Elizabethtown,.............2...secseees MNO hike chdccccdwidepieckcbcaesban 17,000 
Odd Fellow, Smithland,....................008 DU abide ccaas ctadaseadne dean 7,500 
Pride of the West, Cincinnati,............... Filed dh Seta shss dinate ka ninlaDe anita 20,000 

pin dis ats eickcans ind cab cagnneeiilsestsask BERD SONG oisiscs escsvictisit -- $117,000 

PURCHASED FOR THE ST. LOUIS TRADE, 

I WE CUTER 5.5. covccccvesces. cnteccateases FOG since ciaredasddatesncabane 6,000 
Fortune, of Louisville,.................cecee0es BAPE. acancd bbe gs edu r eld terion 6,000 ‘ 
Balloon, of New Albany,..................000+ BB soiice cchantantectuasesrapepets 6,000 r 
Radnor, of Jeffersonville,..............0ceee2 163 .....ccceeeeed hcknocnmanesietih 6,000 hy 
Cocilia, of Pittsburg,,............ccsecersceacce $19  o.usittiindienbwoisoee 3,000 ¥ 
North Bend, of ditto,.................cceeeeeee TD seccccuennaedearedicbecematil 4,000 4 
ER, WE Ged. ca dccaze chceceseseeges TAB: cosncicdposaalasstennaies 9,000 
Amulet, of Wheeling,.......................44+ BD .ccsiacccdebevenabesee tna 2,500 

atPIOS OUCRiiascvine ses tasrcpseccedccesess iw MRD: 35.24 cndhdollnendseusthe aoe 42,500 
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278 Georgia Railroads. 


BP OO yank ds cites ccscens syscdenresis GID asses mcs sc osssindicib eb seveve 42,500 
SINE GUE IONS, ccdbntcbtha cn cinta conipauiduaowe DEE wrtutectnginccitediaacdcaa 4,000 
Tributary, of Pittsburgh,...................... DOD osc neScdicss cghutardah acai 8,000 
EL GE MED scsddisdhcosdedceccesvedseoeses DO sinnes'tins antelir dean 4,500 
Cumberland Valley, of Smithland,.......... BOD ccicccncedoccisstinedseozases 2,000 

DME isiitintssdatbcesuysineekesesnngninntoe ng a ASLO $61,000 
Total addition to St. Louis tonnage,........6106 tons, 
LO a ROS ee CES SR? $367,500 

\ 





GEORGIA RAILROADS. 


Tue following, which we take from the Augusta Constitutionalist, gives some 
idea of the rapid enterprise of our friends of Georgia. We had hoped to fur- 
nish a similar exhibit of the Carolina roads, but have not been able to obtain the 
report made a few days ago, by Colonel Gadsden, on the subject. We therefore 
postpone it for our next issue. 


Central railroad, from Savannah to Macon, finished.................... 192 miles. 
Georgia railroad, from Augusta to Atlanta, finished.................... 170 « 
Western & Atlantic railroad, from Atlanta to Dawsonville, finished 80 « 


ES ET SS Se aE, Le RA RR ee eee, 442 % 


To be finished in six, and in less than twelve months :— 
Macon and Western railroad, from Macon to Atlanta................... 101 * 
Western and Atlantic railroad, from Dawsonville to Cross Plains... 22 


A EES, IAA PS eR eI EER ELE RT 123 « 
Ny TE DRO vrais cccscineccnvacbccresensccodsididanaiinaen 442 « 
EE EOE GDED SRN noi, sodeccuncecenstscvonnsssbotubiaannieill 565 miles. 


It should be stated that the Macon and Western railroad has been in opera- 
tion several years, for the distance of 59 miles, and is now undergoing thorough 
repair in the hands of a new and strong company. 


The Macon and Western railroad is virtually an extension of the Central 
railroad. Atlanta is the common point at which the Georgia railroad, and the 
Macon and Western railroad terminate. The Western and Atlantic railroad is 
the extension of both to the westward, and when it reaches Cross Plains, the 
works of internal improvements in the state will be completed within fifteen 
miles of the Southern boundary of the state of Tennessee, 
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CENTRAL SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


C. J. Forsney, Esq., Engineer, has submitted a paper on the subject of a railway 
extending through Louisiana Westward from the Mississippi. Such a road was 
projected as far as Alexandria, La., in 1837, and a charter obtained, but the mone- 
tary depression of the country prevented any steps being taken at that time. The 
charter has now expired. Mr. Forshey bases his estimates of expense upon the 
present value of railroad iron $80 per ton, and fifty tons to the mile $4000. 


From Vidalia, opposite Natchez, along the southern +} ow 
shore of Lake Concordia, to beyond Chotard’s £7? ss a 78 
fields, grade of seven feet the first two miles, re- #2, s gE “3 
SN NI <5 ok, deca ces to us xcs poutadeh ein deseruban 8 $6,500 52,000 

Thence in a right line to Forks of Cocodra,......... 24 7,300 18,250 750 

Thence along south side Bayou, and Turtle Lake 
RIE INN its 5s wt da cinigen dey teaieg eee Mawee'e 5 8,000 40,000 1,000 


Thence down Caney and Brushey Bayous, to Ten- 

sas River, on the ridges and best grounds—no 

IT iain cnshet ch dcis dedaspscevaiababceveniges sate 54 7,000 37,500 
Thence down Tensas, and by a ridge back of 
Percy’s, across the bend, to the mouth of Tensas, 5 8,000 40,000 1,000 


Grand Total to Mouth of Tensas,............. 26 mean 7,221 187,750 2,750 

Trinity is opposite the mouth of Tensas, with the 
Ouachita on one side and the Ocatahoola on the 
other. The river must be crossed by a ferry, the 
locomotive on each side returning. 

From Trinity there are two routes proposed. The 
one up the south side of Ocatahoola river and lake, 
and up the ridge south of Bayou Flaccon to Red 
River, at Alexandria. It would not differ materially 
in cost from the one estimated below. 
From Trinity, North West, to the base of the Pine 

Hills, at an inlet of the Bushley: three miles low 

sb astins edb wcvkscnsestwdscepetnasnpetns Sesdsbasitns 8 9,000 72,000 1,000 
Thence along base of bluffs, north side of lake 

crossing small streams and Hemphill’s Creek, to 

Little River, with a swamp two miles wide,...... 25 9,500 237,500 5,000 
Little River, with two miles of high embankment... 2 10,500 21,000 10,000 
Thence up Bayou Flaccon Valley,...............-.+..- 14 8,500 119,000 2,000 
Thence to Red River at Alexandria,...............+++ 6 10,000 60,000 








Grand Total from Mouth of Tensas to Alexandria, 55 mean 9,260 509,500 18,000 
The Red River must be crossed by a ferry, being 
a navigable stream. 


Thence, on the Texas route, up Bayou Rapides, and 
went to Bayou Cotile,...........0.c00c00. socccscccccese OO 8,000 160,000 5,000 


Grand Total from Vidalia, La., to Bayou Cotile, La., 101 mean 8,477 857,250 25,750 
Beyond this point the present demands for a railway would not justify the con- 

struction, though the cost to the Sabine, 54 miles, would not exceed $10,000 per 

mile. But to Bayou Cotile, it is much needed and would pay well at present. 
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280 Railroad from the Mississippi West. 


RAILROAD FROM THE MISSISSIPPI WEST. 


Tue Concordia Intelligencer, one of the best papers in Louisiana, or perhaps 
in the South and West, so far as the interests of agriculture and internal im- 
provements are concerned, contains the following observations. We introduce 
them here, not that our enterprise extends as far as that of our friend Mr. Pat- 
terson, but because we think he has pointed out the course which events at no 
distant period will take. 

“ We understand that it is in contemplation to apply to our Legislature, at an 
early day, for a charter for a railroad from Vidalia on the Mississippi to Alex- 
andria on the Red River, with the privilege to continue the road farther West 
or northwest, as the prospect of remuneration may direct. Such a road, if built, 
would form an important link in the great central southern railway chain ex- 
tending from Charleston, West, and would thus, independently of the wealth of 
its own trade, receive a valuable remunerative support from the increased trade 
and travel to the Mississippi from the East. But let us barely glance at the 
benefits which this road would bring with it to the section of country which it 
would penetrate and connect itself with. 

Starting from its eastern terminus at Vidalia, Concordia parish, it would go 
into Catahoula, giving its facilities to the great body of the citizens of these two 
parishes, and to those of Caldwell and Franklin, all of whom can reach the line 
of road with their products without difficulty, at any period in the year. The 
same facilities would be embraced by the extensive line of settlements on the 
Tensas and Bayou Magon—by a large portion of the lower Ouachita, and all 
the settlements on Little river. Going onward through the large and fertile 
parish of Rapides, it would strike Red river at one of its most important points 
—Alexandria, which is the centre of a large and rapidly increasing trade. Prom 
Alexandria it could no doubt be made highly advantageous and profitable in a 

northwestern course, as high up as Caddo parish, running through a rich and 
highly improved country, to which it would be the means of wealth, by taking 
its products to market at seasons when they could command the best prices. 
Returning by the route described, through Alexandria and a large portion of 
Rapides across the Trinity and Tensas, it would enable the whole population 
of the various settlements before mentioned, to send the valuable products of 
their soil to the bank of the Mississippi river, and thence to a market, without 
delay from any cause, and at any time that prices or other considerations might 
induce them to do so.” 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS FOR 1845. 


As the Tariff of 1842, according to present indications, will soon be removed, 
and a new one, on different principles, substituted, it is well to refer to the sta- 
tistics of our imports under its action for the past year. We give them on the 
authority of one of our exchanges :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN ARTICLES FREE oF DUTY.|Hair cloth and seating, ...+...+...- «e0+ $90,463 
PONE sic clnnceninsces asso sens ll $4,070,242 Brushes of all Kinds,.++++++++s++seeeee 67,426 
Bs DESOLOES 108 000 cone cece cece 5,730,514 Paper hanging, +++ -+«+ ++0 sess biti t- a — 
Coffee, 107,860,911 Ibs..... .-2+.s00 eee “6.221, 971 Slates of all Kinds,..0+ sce seee eee sees 121,768 
Capoer are: 1,964,097 Black lead pencils,....-.++eeeesseeeeee 11,798 
veers ey Copper bottoms, cut round, &c......... 3,455 
DE cudc'ssaeceve See secs véteceocsscs Ate s 
Dyewood, ----....+ a a eee 603,408 Zin In Plates, -r+-se+ serereeecereceee 73,909 
Barilla, 2917 Chronometers and cloc ike, cocccesces 30,806 
Burr stones, unw sought,. nosy 32 g24| Watches and parts of wate che Sy seer ccee 1,106,543 
Crude brimstone,.........--2e2e+eeeee+ 108,615 * RE of gold and silver, «sess 39,330 
velry - 
All other articles, .... 2... -+00 00. - -3,330,306 2° WerYs--- cee csessensinenp otneditnee( a 
——|QUICKSII Ver, «+00 -eecceesseeseevccseee 54,993 
$22,097,840 Buttons, metals and others, ........--+. 109,230 
PAYING DUTIES AD VALOREM. Teas imported from other places than 
their growth, cut errr < 





Manufactures of wool, .........02 s+. 10,057,875 
us of cotton . 13,863,282 \Cofiee Imported pen othee sbubnd than 
“pi < g tl an 66e obbe verbsae ae ee 
Silk and worsted goods Ore . 1,510, 310) its growth,. 261 
Camlets and ee iia PH ir ie JOTEKS, «220 cscs cove cove coeecece cose cose 90,862 
and mohair, 298 R3Q) VUills, +++ +e. cree eens cccecccccccecece §©69,987 


aetna + 541 Wood, unmanufactured, ma pohogany, rose 
Silk floss, and ma‘factures not spe ecified,. 1,027,541) " 
Bhs s nnn van ats «ashe eco 


ead and cotton,... --... sh, 122.9971 ai 
inde; thread ‘|Wool, unmanufactared, not exceeding 7 


; ‘ Silver, EC .... .s00 sees 08 28,434) 
— o% oa oe “4,929 109]. COMtS Per Ib., 29,382,097 Ibs... «+. + «1,559,789 
eer eee oe Ne BOS | Wool, unmanufactured, coneiied 7 cts. 


Manufactures of hemp,...-..-++++++++¢ 507,983, Bagge Hr ex 

Clothing r’dy made ve articles of wear, 1,173,028 PE SE Rt - sie ernet tans 136,005 
Grass cloth and carpeting, ....----+.«.- 50,05 9 ARTICLES NOT ENUMERATED. 

Grass matting and MALS, « os00 cccccccece pay ee eT 
Wire, brass, copper and plated, .-.....- 18,256 Be: Bloat Sen . 1,090,460 
Fire and side armor,. «-++.....+++ -se0e 146,155) A PRR AEE - 4,975,003 
Manufactures of iron asl steel, ahs ee ee oe 2576 


Beamemotares of Copper, ....-.+ +00» +--+ TOUTS As 9 dy oon cece cone coop ccensces SOMES 
SeuennaMeOs OF BEARS, -+0-0crcerc-neoe ERED Aca dg acne ois omens ctepesesaccst NE 


Manufactures of iron, ...-.--+-.--++00+ 13,131 At 125 eee a ET BS a O.. 253 
Manufactures of other metals, ......... 26,517 ati5 Gb cdce hope nce cnédy «hg ee 
Saddlery, ---+ --+--. a“ cess SUNT ag GW © he: wnsises scondsse naan 2,290,897 
Menatheimres of leather 1 not t specified, > 109,968) 4¢95 do seve cenas sens ccee cee I 103,304 
Manufactures of wood,.......-.+-- ve» 176,092) 4430 dO sce ccceesene cose sees eee «1,063,616 
Glass, above 22 «14 inches, .....--.--- 59,203/4¢35 do  ceeeseccccccccocsescccee 47,701 
Glass, silvered, framed and other....... 37], 375) cee 
Hats and bonnets, leghorn, straw, chip, | $60,191,862 
palm-leaf, .... sees sces eee eee eeeeee 765,026) PAYING SPECIFIC DUTIES. 
China, porcelain, section, nial &e., ‘Silks, seen cee teen eens cree wees wees wee + 8,900,870 
WATES, 2000 cece seve socsccescs . -2,655,637|Silk shoes, clippess, tee, 4,047 pairs,.... 3,071 
Furs, undressed, .....++-.+.-.+0-++++++ 256,586/Silk hats and bonnets, 5,884,......-.... 17,849 
Fur hats and muffs, +--+... + ss0-ssee ee 16,646| Woolens, ...- +... - cree cee ereeee ++ eee+ 176,387 


Furs, hatters’ and others,............-+ 465,739 Carpeting, ..---.+s+-s+ scree eeeeeeee $31,014 
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PAYING SPECIFIC DUTIES. | Hemp, ----scee ceeccccccccccccccvcccces 9145,909 
Ball duck, .....+++ ses sees ceee sees eee e $271,031] Manill. Sun. and other hemps of India, 238,179 
Bagging, of cotton and hemp,.---..... - 117,33) Jute, Sisal, grass, coir, &c., used as hemp 
do of other materials,............ 11,194] for cordage, ..--- +++ seesceeseerecee 106,717 
Floor cloth, patent printed, &c.......... 5,714|Cordilla or tow of hemp and flax,...... 46,602 
Oil cloth, furniture and other,.......... 27,150) Flax, unmanufactured, ...-....-.+-s00+ 90,509 
Wines, «0.6 0.00 cece cence cceecces cee. eel, 470,186) Rags Of all Kinds, «..+++0+ sees ceeeseeee 421,080 
Foreign distilled spirits,...............- 1,191,129! Manufactures of glass, «..-+++++-+++-++ 140,301 
Beer, ale and porter,..... .+++.sseeesee- 96.598) Demijolins, «..+-ceeceeeseeeceeeceereee 5,408 
MIE, 6050's <0.6 pees e080 se0e ceoescee ce 6,252| Patent sheathing metal, «+++..+-+++++0+ 5,874 
BENE, Bick eves cies snes ceto cece seeed B,154,782|PINS, +++ sees rece cece rereceecerecceees 45,078 


Oils—olive, in casks,...... ..secesse.. 48,579 Muskets und vidie. code 006d obbs. cca $058 16,185 
do linseed, .......... ve teneccesseees 105,574] Wite—iron and steel, capand bonnet,ete. 25,661 


do all other,... .s.0.....ceeseeeeeee  3,779|Mn"factures of iron—wood screws, nails, 


i Citinses dtihecéuceoecese<soeets SSE ; 
Chocolate 1.627] ships, locomotives and steam engines— 


GRUBB, 00.0 « ccce cece cece cece scec cece cece 4,700,500) ff , 
Fruits—almonds, currants, raisins, &c. .1,075,025| Manufactures of iron and steel,...-++++ 736,707 
Nuts—except those used for dying,..... 
Spices of all sorts, «+--+ .... 200. eee0e-+. 506,621 


GIGIET, 000 6 00ccsee poce voce seccccce cose 26,434 


spikes, cables, chains, wrought iron for 
malleable iron, etc. @tC.+-+.seeeeee0- 156,644 
62.733] Hom im Pigs,.+.eseeeceee es eeeee reece 506,291 


do oldand scrap,...«...-seeeceee ceee 119,740 
do bar, manufactured by rolling,.... .1,694,748 


Camphor 143.542, do do do otherwise,....-- 872,158 

iSteel Wen pee 
SEINE Tan's taxes Vile Adee cewe ceo ekese ci BBG] THORL, cone new e een e ween eres tee e anes wane 419,079 
ES Se SE SE ee ee -72y| Leather, sole and upper, --+ ..0- sees ees 1,151 
as nsw hse bcdsdctoncedi 1.088} do BIOVES, 2202 cece ccce vecccceccss 649,382 
Hams and bacon,.............see.e+e+. 3,540) @0 bootsand shoes, ...+-.++++0++- 42,259 


Bristles, .... 2.2. seeeseeeceesceeeccesss 17,276, 5kins—tanned and dressed, ....+++++.+- 114,497 
PNED cb onc shee ccccsccsccsecescncss GOR do and not dressed, ..-.-..-. 12,626 


NR wes 862,700/Paper,...+-.+++. b cane sivespeecnascsan | BRIO 
DP IIINDNEL diss eat00s60bscs.ceesic 3,194 paar, pamphlets, ¢ CLC weve eeeeceeeceeee 220,362 
BUOEY BIDEN, 600. sc ccccccec cece cccece 1,969 COB 200 rcnrcrecncrecccsneseccerecass SERGIS 


TM cos wecuinracaces coaccsceccescos ST SMMMMD son- enec vcoe ccvdscos cess consisanny ORGS 

Ge, 00 reccccccccsccceccceccccsceces — LQ75/POOES, sererreereeereeccers cece cores 58,946 

GuampOwader, oe voce seca ccceveseccescs 

Bleaching powder, «---.... sseesses ses 

CIQURIM, oie wikbs 6 ose 650s céneccde cence oe 

White Angora and other goat’s hair, ... 18,443 $34,914,852 
g 1,16 644 Total. 


Dry ochre and in oil, ...........2.002.. 22,168) 
Red and white lead, .... 0... ccs. cesses 147 44/Duty fFOO, »0+ oer neeeereeerees seve GB O07, 840 
do ad valorem, .......+ cesesseese 60,191,862 


NEIL, 6600, 4066 duds coed ive Kise ticece 89,600 : 
cific 259 
Twine and pack thread, ....-.........- 145,209) dO Specific, ---+sseereeerereceeree 34,014,852 


Beimes, 2... seve cece sees COC wees seesce ° 5,298} $117,204,554 


3.924 Fish—dried or smoked, ..+ 2... eseeeees 9,646 
73.174 do pickled, ..4+ weccscocccccscesccee 280,519 
646 696 Articles not enumerated, ...s...esee0.. 86,801 


The exports of foreign merchandise in 1845 amounted to $15,346,830. Sold 
in this country, $101,907,734. Exports of domestic produce in 1845, $98,455,330. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC STATISTICS OF TRADE, &e. 


COTTON. 


“General: § Statement of a ein into Great Britain, eurias the ast Ten Years. 

















SeTRES Atlantic N. Orlear T Demarara’ W.I1n | East | Grand 
St Mobile,é >U tates. Brazil. & Berbice. &e. Egypt. Indies. |} Total. 
LIVERPOOL, ....... 495672 | 881222 1376894 | 110176 aia 6314 T9707 79640 | 1652731 
TGMRON, 600 cccccs bee eae 5300 —y or 1400 200 61400 68300 
BrisTou anp Huin ‘es gama 18400 seaes roy m ad vides 4700 23100 
GLASGOW,......... Poh 2 aee 99000 pats eves 110 2100 9400 111600 
Total 1845,........{| 495672 | 881222 10176 Be is SR)4 22007 | 1551406 | 1855731 
1844........| 493697 | 735776 112228 healt 17410 | 67033 | 230761 || 1656905 
1843......../ 489110 | 07461 987 14 19509 | 46506 | 181992 || 1743418 
1842........} 346057 | 672671 85655 135 19776 18245 | 255129 | 1397668 
_ | PS wizi4 62497 OOH37 205 343566 40054 274984 | 1342528 
Tinks addé« 34642 | 810365 23901 517 24789 37112 | 216495 1607911 
"3 ae 347111 166504 7656 1494 36583 31576 | 131731 1112165 
1838........| 451009 | 673183 1374 R80 BUSTS 28461 108879 || 1431229 
eS 327739 | 517449 16605 2436 7652 «39329 | 145063 || 1176273 
eadd 4406 QS4 183 381053 148003 3167 J2586 32946 | 219157 1201185 
Satement of Stock of COTTON, at the close of the last six years, 
Liverp< ! .| Gi , TOTAL IN THE KINGDOM, 
DESCRIPTIONS. oe ee ee 


1845. 1845. | 1845. | 1845. 1844. 1343. 1842. isdl, 1840. 
£400 3450 5380 6171 
159600 1700 | 19500 180800 | 145821 S00 10R0 1240 490 
1200 | 88280 | 68090 | 98010 
x1aeen | an 119200 | 53380 | 56500! 62830 








Sea Island,...... 
Stained do. 
Upland,. 
Mobile & ‘Ala. 


PON ee 


§4600 2600 4: ) 5122360 06041 | s9f08 be pan 

New-Orleans, ... deat meant! Bnet bi: "** | 927500 | 136250 | 147880 | 137490 
Pernambuco, &c.,. . 16800 ses ocee 16200 26931 gue 18770 17010 | 9070 
Bahia and Maceio,.| 1180 tse ff Geen  ShGee 11810 | 68300 10870 8530 5670 
Maranham, ....... 23600 100 | = .... |} 23700; 23890} .... | 27850) 18940 776 
Peruvian, .........] bak cece il ina pomn neers ceca.) 2 9890 5540 
Egyptian, ......... 62300 100 | «5500 || 67900! 41383! 98000] 21720! 30910! 21810 
Surat and Madras,.| 141200 TOO0 12200 || 240400 | 235517 | 191700 | 146470 | 138280 80120 
Other descriptions, 3500 } 100 | 6700 145934 14600 | 50820) 35610) 29090 

Torat—) 885400 92300 32700 HO100 895927 _ 785800 | 561430 | 538260 464050 


“Export and Consumption of COT’ DON in urea t Britain, for four years, 











Panels actin EE eR 
E X PORT. __ CONSU MPTION. 
Liverpool.| London. |Otber Pts.|TOTAL. | 1844. | 1843.) 1842. 1845. is44. | 1843 | 1842, 
American,.. } {| 76650) 52350 i289808) 1.99830) 1114772) 918978 
Brazil,......| | i} 200; 1306 113984) 115697) 80444) 68415 
Weat India,.| }68200 | 51400} 3200 |1228002 400) 119 17212) 15490] 25532| 24491 





Egyptian,... | 20 55124) 54155) 40300) 27175 
East India,. - J || 70550! 6116.) TOL 98176 120388) 111384) 156299 

















Torat— 68200 51400 3200 [122800 |150000)116206/ 138000) 1574304 1405560 1372439) 1195358 





PRICES OF COTTON AT LIVE RPOOL, 
i845. 1844. Sea [sland, 1245. 1844. 


Orleans and eh +- + 3 f@ 35 34 @ 33 Stained and saw ginned,..56 @l10 5 @l10 
Middling, ................44 @ 44 4 @ 44 Opdid¥¥ 5 sSidadens t000teo 104 @114 10 @105 
OES OE ae rae 1; @ 43 43 @ 44 Middling, «++++ssseeesee-12 @IQ IL @IIh 
Good fair,................5 @ 54 4$¢ @ 5 Fair,....+ 0 scocere-sos 13h @IE 19 (@1% 
eRe: io Ksvee edot cavceceée 5 i fa 6 54 f@ 6 Good fait, «06s sted csceces 144 (a15 13 @l4 
Choice gin marks,........64 (@ 74 64 (@7 Good and fine,........+-154 @24 144 @24 

Upland—ordinary, .........34 (@ 3; 34 (@ 33) | Surat—ordinary, ........... 23 @ 2 2% @ 2 
Middling, ................35 @4 3) @ 4 | a a PRGE TGE pee as 3 st @ 2 


RM osc adds fapclbin cee am 4a 4+ @ 44 || Fair, cons (ood aoa Bt @ 3a a? 
Good mit, atantens-ecthaexs 43 @ 44 43 @ 4b) Good fair,......+-........33 @ 3 
Good . ate cet sivsenghn ke» (4 aS SIGE, 0s 00000 tuba csve cues 33 f@ 3 Ege | 
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AMERICAN TOBACCO. 








A Comparative Statement of the Stocks, Imports and Deliveries of Tobaceo, 
IN LIVERPOOL, THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


























STOCK | IMPORTS. | ~ DELIVERIES. || sTock 
Ist January. | New | Balti- | Other | : } Home | Coast | 31st 

Virgini inj Orleans, more. | Ports, | Total. || use. (Ireland./ Export.) wise. | Total. ||Decem’r 
1836.......| 8878 6693 | 3430 | .... | 141 10264 | 4523 | 2134 | 1997 | 585 | 9239 9903 
1837......-| 9903 || 3830 | 2235 | .... | 35 | 6100 || 4450 | 2624 | 2115 | 1121 /10313 || 5690 
1838... +++ «| 5690 | 5535 | 2515 | «... | 298 | 8343 | 4918 | 1972 | 1140 | 828 8858 || 5180 
1839....... 5190 || 6151 | 3379 55 | 1 53 [10738 || 4503 | 2080 | 1493} 87! | 8685 |} 7233 
1840.......| 7233 || 6665 | 3834/ 13! 209 \10721 | 4385 | 3074] 1976 | 995 /10420 } 752 
W84l.......| THA || 4462 | 5205 | 77 709 110543 || 3789 | 2626 | 1227 872] 8514 || 9553 
1842......-} 9553 || 5178 | 7530 | .... | 371 [13129 | 3907 | 2579 | 2399 | 1036 | 9921 || 12761 
Sng 12761 || 4852 | 7530 | .... | 1350 [13732 || 4777 | 2761 | 2100 | 1411 |11049 || 15444 
1844.... 15444 || 4804 | 6976 | 47 | G14 /12441 || 4986 | 3547 | 1760 | 1319 |11612 | 16273 

.-| 16273 _| | 


1845...... 


——— —_ 


The total annual sales and their distribution w _ as follows: 


| SIS |} 6959 | .... | 596 |13370 || 4377 | 3406 | 2048 | 2510 |12341 || 17302 


1845. 1844. 184: 1842. 1841. 1849. 1839. 1838 
To manufaciurers......... 5994... 5450.. 5726... 4981 .. 4142... 5913... 3483... 68% 
For Ireland and Scotland... 5324 .. 4214... 2986... 2051... 2044.. 2858 .. 1910.. 2000 
For ron a ra cog eocces 2199 .. 1034... 2327... 2871 .. 1707 .. 1721 .. 1100.2 1650 
On speculation. . ecesee 907... 1447... 1800. 690... 1028 .. 1140... 500... 4000 








Total sales.........-14424 .. 13045 .. 12739 .. 11493 .. 9821 .. 11632 .. 6093 .. 14474 


Particulars of LEAF and STEMMED, Imported during the last ten years, and the Stock on 
sale at the close cf eack year 


IMPORTS. 
1836 1837 1838 1839 1840 1841 1842 18431844 — «1845 


Virginia leaf....-.. 3247 .. 1408 .. 2609 .. 352] .. 3720 .. 3606 .. 2605... 1105 .. 968 .. 1862 
stemmed.. 3479 .. 2422 .. 2073 .. 281 .. 2926 .. 1143 .. 1909 .. 2112 .. 2346 .. 4222 











Kentucky leaf..... 740. 219 .. 318 .. 847 .. 81] .. 1971 .. 726... 4925 .. WIG .. 1814 

stemmed 2705 .. . 2016 -. 2241 .. 3144 .. 3023 .. 4488 .. 6979 .. 1902 .. 4955 .. 5472 
Other sorts. . ak. ae a my WS «sc B.. ice, besige OE en veas 
Not sampled. SebbA dedhy Wel 668%, oe! 000d Lhe. acne wy Pe are Or 906 .. 3688 .. 2143 .. .... 


10264 .. 6100 os 8348 -- 10738 ..10721 ..10543 ..13129 vk 3732 2.12441 . 13370 





STOCKS ON SALE. 
Virginia leaf ...... 3279 .- 653 .. 572 .. 1074 .. 1920 .. 2800 .. 1744 .. 1618 .. 1321 .. 1596 
stemmed.. 1625 .. . 1497 e+ 1052 .. 2076 .. 2023 .. JO12 .. 952 .. 1788 .. W353 .. 3213 
Kentucky leaf..... 530 .. 186... 160.. 194.. 230.. 725.. 261 .. 3015 .. 3819 .. 2921 














stemmed 2079 .. 946 .. 342... 2080 .. 1333 .. 3215 .. 6657 .. 3712 .. 5402 .. 5042 
Not yet Sampled,. 46 .. «00. 2. eee. ee VTL ee 4B we BE oe WD oe cane oe 8 .. 4530 
7568 .. 3282 .. 2126 .. 5595 .. 5567 .. 7787 .. 9634 ..10133 ..12903 ..17302 





Deducting from this the large quantity unsampled, and the portion of the stock estimated to be held in 
second hands, it would appear that the Stock actually on the market at this ° ate for sale is as follows:— 
Of Virginia Leaf,. .1150 against 1 a in 1844. Hp he in aah 44 in 1842.. 7 in 1841.. — in 1840. 

- i 








Do. Stemmed,. .2627 oo wolhZé 24 99 o ZX 
Western Leaf,....2070 “ 3a 00 a “3015 “ ost tO Se ee 023 “ 
Do. Stemmed,..4506 “ 5360 “ “3712 “ 1.6657 “ 1.9995 « vo 
Other descriptions, — “ FT igen SR oot GE eee 
10353 1281 We 10133 9634 7783 5566 




















“Tas. ~ 1844, 1843. 1842. 1841. 1840. 1839. 1238 
Stock a aes 3ist Dec..27300 .. 31700 .. 30000 .. 19400 .. INT75 .. J2900 .. 12450 .. LUQU0 

Liverpool .....--. seeeee 17302 .. 16273 .. 15444 .. 12761 .. 9553 .. 7524... 7233... 5180 

Bristol, mis Hull & Neweastg 1738 .. 1500... 1600 .. 1750... 1435... 1100... 1360 .. 1840 

. Scotland .... «++ +++ +. 1300 .. 1200... 1500.. 1540.. 1450... 1200.. 12930.. 1600 
Freland.........+..++++.. 2350... 2000... 1800... 1800... 1450.. 1400.. 1500.. 1350 


Total in Great Britain. .49900 .. 52673 .. 50344 .. 37251 .. :\3666 .. 24124 .. 23773 .. 20950 





¢ 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN RAILROADS. 


From the returns recently compiled by order of Parliament, from documents 
in the possession of the Board of Trade and other public departments, it appears 
that the total amount of capital that has been expended in the construction of 
railways, in different countries, stood as follows at the close of 1843:— 








Miles. Amount. Average per mile 

Great Britain,.............. 55 oO. in insets SCA SSI HID ...04dccevnen £31,048 
INS 5s «ba scigc sc. andetede "Sree ESIZ IG .c..ccgcts han 17,120 
SR AN cocattehchidies wabnachanes BED civsncicabe 10,276,000 .. ........... 18,617 
ID rachsicss okves babe séimisngs SOA Marasveteecde 15,500,000 .,.........00¢ 7,500 
Ameriea,..... Bee SEE BARB ebsticcches « ERIC AO nus. 4,800 
, (ee eerer " | Gem es 4) 8B EN eS £13,131 


For railways in actual progress in Great Britain an estimated capital of 
£74,407,520 was raising, in order to construct 3,543 miles of line sanctioned by 
acts of 1844 and 1845. In France, £44,866,990 for new lines, extending over 
2,410 miles. In Germany, £18,000,000 for 2.3474 miles; and in America, 
£26,995,200 for 5,624 miles. The calculation shows that England contributes 
£138,646,150 out of the whole capital of £277,858,850 expended and expend- 
ing, or exactly 50 per cent., the length of the projected railways being 5,612 
miles in this country, out of the grand total of 22,5744 miles, or close upon 25 
per cent. of their united lengths. 


THOMASTON, Me. 


Tuere are in Thomaston, Me., one hundred and thirty-two lime kilns, which, 
during the summer season, are in continual operation. The following table will 
show the estimated expense of manufacturing the lime of the last season, to- 
gether with its average sale at the kilns and expense of exportation :-— 








633,600 casks rock at kiln, at 16 cents...............c.ccceccceccseeeeeeees $101,376 00 
633,600 casks, paid for burning 8 cents.................eccscceensceecesees 50,688 00 
Pa ERO CAGkG, FO GOWN sis. oi doo cc se ckc kc decubohoictbdnecddalsnanamdad 101,376 00 
42706 cords of wood et G3 OO .0.6........5 ..cceccosensscctcvcdeseossececese 128,304 00 
T.  cnacicasinercovsasédapiodshent tans cldibissdeededinualsnnstin meneame $381,744 00 
633,600 sold at the kilns at 65 cents... .........0..ccccccesscecccececcceecs 411,840 00 
633,600 freight for transporting, 20 cents.............scscsecececeeceereees 126,720 00 
Re NO ae 5 cn ccacoscbadecehode icasdbispeninbsaioal sahavacet $538,560 00 


This is a good mode of transmuting rock into silver and gold. 
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New Orleans Markets. 











MONTHLY COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 
NEW ORLEANS, MARCH 1, 1846. 


Tue European news by the Cambgia to-day allays all excitement and uneasiness 
whatever on the subject of our relations with England. The tone of feeling in that 
country is altogether pacific, and there appears little cause to anticipate any change. 
Alluding to the difficulty with America, Her Majesty from the throne declared that 
“no effort shall be wanting on my part to bring the question to an early and peace- 
ful termination ;”’ and the Premier in Parliament is equally emphatic ;—“I think 
it would be the greatest misfortune if a contest about the Oregon between two such 
powers as England and the United States could not, by the exercise of moderation 
and good sense, be brought to a perfectly honorable and satisfactory conclusion.” 

The triumph of the free trade party has been signal in England. Mr. Peel 
comes out openly in its favor, and in favor of opening the ports to foreign grain, 
The oscillation for wheat in the next three 


with some provisions and restrictions. 
years it is thought, will be from four to six shillings per quarter; after that, free. 


Indian corn and buckwheat are to be in efiect free. 
In the the New Orleans Market we have the following particulars for the past 
few weeks. 
Corron.—For the month ending February 17, there were exported to foreign 
iealgtbes nd yt Sats Pieces tadsatiae of tha dak oAkat¥ 204 dus acdandcc thes: (nsoueeeeiadeac ee ee eee 
165,000 « 
Exported to foreign ports since February I7, to date. 51,898 “ 
Stock Ist March . 159,507 bales. 


“e 


Same time last last yeal...............0..eeeeeeeee0eee 148,161 


Svear.—On the 17th ultimo we stated, that although the crop, as we have before 
remarked, was considerably injured by frost, yet it is now thought that it will be 
sufficiently ample to supply the usual demand, owing to the increased production 
arising from the many new plantations which were brought into cultivation last year; 
and at the present time have no reason for a change of views. Within the past 
few days the trade has been animated, but with a very slight decline in prices, sales 
reaching 1,800 hogsheads in three days, for the most part on Northern account. 
The running rates at present are for inferior to ordinary 4@ 43, common 44 @ 4}, 
fair 5 @ 54, prime 53 @ 5}, strictly choice in small lots 54 @ 64 cents per pound. 
There is a disposition to buy on Plantation, though dealers are not willing to 
operate very freely at the rates asked, which continue to be from 5 @ 54 cents per 
pound for fair to prime crops. 

Excnanee.—There has been a moderate business done in Sterling at rates rang- 
ing from 64 @7 per cent. premium. Francs continue dull, and are offering freely 
at 5f. 35 @ 5f.374, our former rates. New York 60 day Bills are in fair request at 
24 @ 23%, and sight Checks at } @1 per cent. discount. Boston 60 day Bills 24, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 24, Charleston, 8. C. 34 per cent. discount. Sight 


Checks on Boston 1 per cent. Havana short sight 34 @ 4} per cent. discount. 

















THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 


Gauiery or Fine Anrs: Supplementary Catalogue to the National Gallery, 13 
St. Charles street, New Orleans. 

We take occasion, on turning over the leaves of this Catalogue on our table, to 
refer to the interesting exhibition of paintings which is now being made in this 
city by Mr.Cooke. It would be vain at this period to portray the refining influences 
of the arts upon society—a fact which has come to be so generally understood. Mr. 
Cooke’s Gallery furnishes material for many hours of pleasure and study and real 
improvement. We could single out master pieces in the collection, were it neces- 
sary, and indulge ourselves in the elevated office of criticism. The elaborate and 
spacious painting of the “* Wreck of the Medusa,” we have contemplated over and 
over with renewed pleasure, in connection with the thrilling narrative of the wreck 
prepared by Mr. Cooke himself. We are really solicitous that this enterprise in 
New Orleans should meet with the most liberal encouragement and support. 


Grouped Thoughts and Scattered Fancies. By the author of “ Atalantis,” etc.* 


Richmond, Va., 1845. 

William Gilmore Simms has been known for many years to the American people 
as an author of established reputation and high desert. His productions have de- 
lighted the reading public from Maine to Louisiana, and have crossed the ocean to 
acquire popularity with the booksellers of London. We are indebted to him for 
many an hour of enjoyment even from our earliest recollections. Some of his produe- 
tions have had the greatest popularity, and the high merit of developing truthfully 
the peculiarities of Southern life and manners. We have only to mention “ The 
Partisan,” “ Melichampe,” “ Guy Rivers,” “ Richard Hurdis,” and others of deep 
interest. At his age we will venture to say that there is no man in the country who 
has written more than Mr. Simms. His industry and resources are never at fault. 


1 


In his late sphere of historian he has been equally popular, and we could wish 
that Mr. Simms would devote more of his attention to this important branch of 
literature. His success in the “ History of South Carolina,” and in the “ Life of 
Marion” should stimulate him to new effort. 

We have, however, before us a small collection of Mr. Simms’s “ Sonnets” 
which are published in a very unpretending way. They are full of thought and 
sentiment, and some of them are highly finished pictures. Did space permit us we 
should go into an analysis of their merits. A single specimen must suffice, which 
h 


we select as it calls up many local attachments and pleasing memories :— 


THE ANCIENT RIVULET. 


Sit thee beside me for awhile and rest 
On these green marges of the slope, and hear 
As yon sky-brooklet sends up to the ear 
Its chaunt of murmurs, like a strain repressed 
By sobbings of the heart that pours it out !— 
I mind me, friend, that it is now about 
Some thirteen summers since I laid me down 
Beside this little streamlet as I left, 
Grieving with boyhood’s heart, my native town! 
To this I now return, of youth bereft, 
And thorns about my head in piace of crown— 
Then all was “lo! the triumph!” in my breast, 
My thought, heart, eye, on one achievement set— 
Now all is changed save this poor rivulet. 
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Sia ee 


Reports and Proceedings of the Memphis Convention. The work has come to 
us at last, and is welcome to our table. It is full of information on practical sub- 
jects of deep interest to the South and West. We regret that notwithstanding the 
delay in publication, many signal errors have crept into the work. In Mr. Pope’s 
paper on agriculture, which we publish in our present number, we had to make 
several corrections. Mr. Pope is made to say in one place that the consumption. of 
cotton in the United States is one and a half million of pounds, whereas it is 
150,000,000 pounds at least. 
Southern Agriculturist for February. Charleston: A. E. Miller. _ 
This useful periodical is before us, and we cannot please ourselves better than by 1 
giving it a general recommendation. 
Farmers’ Library. Monthly, by J.S.Sxmwner. New York: Greely & McElrath. 
We again call attention to this, a most invaluable publication, and the more par- 
ticularly that Mr. Skinner is now at the South, and may be svon expected in New 
Orleans, for the benefit of his work. 


wot 
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Theatrical Apprenticeship and Anecdotal Recollections of Sol Smith, Esq., with 
Designs by Darley. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1846. 

There is much of good broad fun and humor in these sketches of the old “ Com- i 
median, Lawyer, etc.,” whose life has been full of rare incident, and who has had 
sagacity enough to turn it all to account. Sol Smith is a remarkable character, 
and he has played off his eccentricities on a broad “stage.” As Mr. Kerchival 
says of him, “‘ whether we meet him as a strolling disciple of Thespis, rambling 
through the South, or ‘ managing’ in St. Louis, or starring it as Mawworm on the 
St. Charles boards, it is all the same—he is the same old Sol.” But we are leaving 
our legitimate subject of the book to speak of the man, and can only find apology 
in the fact that the man is so familiar to us here. 

We had intended some observations on the drama in New Orleans, but this must I 
be postponed to another occasion. These theatrical “‘ anecdotes” have stirred up 
some of the old feeling in us, and having been amused ourselves with the book and 
the illustrations, our charity induces us te recommend them to others, that all may 
enjoy a brief respite from “ dull care” in their perusal. 


N 
Eprror’s Nore.—We are anxiously expecting Dr. Monette’s work on the “ Valley 3 
of the Mississippi,” which will be elaborately noticed by us; also the writings of 2 
that great, learned and lamented man, Hugh 8. Legare. Mr. Forshey, we are told, 3. 
has prepared abundant geological material in relation to Louisiana, which we should 4 
like on some occasion to look into. We hope soon to have many valuable contri- 6 
butors to the pages of our journal. An article on the Nashville and Atlantic Rail- 
road, a charter of which some one has sent us, would be very acceptable. We 
thank the Hon. Isaac E. Morse, of this State, for a copy of Congressional docu- 
ments, of which we shall make good use in our work. 1 
The Southern Quarterly Review reaches us too late for a notice in the present 9 


number ; and also the able argument of the Hon. B. F. Porter, of Alabama, on the 
Common School system. 
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TO OUR READERS 


Tuis is our fourth number, and the prospect is encouraging. We are not inflated 
I | 


with the complimentary notices the work has received, and in good sooth they have 
been numerous enough, both from the press and from public-spirited individuals 
at home and abroad. We conceive these as arguments tor renewed efforts to 
elevate our work to the highest character: and we will do it. We have not talked 
of our subscription list, albeit the volume of it is not altogether as large as our port- 


folio of generous notices. But the subs ription list is well enough and will be 


better, for that which is worthy of support will not have to descend to solicit it. 


a 
In our next we shall have an elaborate, and, according to our notions, a valuable 


article on Louisiana. Our Cotton articles will not be neglected ; and the circulars 
will be sent out as promised. We have in preparation articles on the systems of 
weights, measures, etc.. at home and abroad ; on the whale fishery ; on the various 
schemes for the separation of the Western States from the Union; on mercantile 


bers of commerce upon the affairs of the 


life; on the influence exerted by cham! 


country ; on the sugar cane and sugar industry ; and besides these have the promise 
of articles from many able and distingushed men in our country. 


The following is a list of subjects upon which we desire to publish sketches from 
time to time. A reference to them will be construed into a general invitation to 
the thinking and the writing men of the country to favor us with articles of such a 
character. They will thus do good service to the public. 


Tne Prospects or American Hemp. 

Tue Correr anv Leap resources oF THE Nor'ru-West. 

Tue Gotp Mines or THe Sovuru. 

Tue Unirep Srares Mint anv its Brancues. 

Tne Vauve, Cuaracter, AND Tests oF Sorts in THe Sovutn anp West. 
Tue Pror Systems or New Yorx anp New Orzeans. 

Tue Cuances in THE Mississirri River, rrs Banks anp Movuru 

and ‘Texas Coast. 


Summer Seats or THE Gur 
rue Soura anp West 


InreRNAL I[mPpROVEMENT SCHEMES AT 
Texas AS A STATE. 

Tue Santa Fee anp Mexican TRape. 

New OR.eans In THE Past anv THE Future. 

Historica, SKETCHES OF THE STATES. 

SketcuEes oF SovrnerRN anp Western Cities. 

MANUFACTURES AT THE SourH anp West. 

SKercues oF THE Broerariny Ewinent PracricaL Citizens. 

Essays on THE Brancnes or CommerctaL Law, Commerciat Decisions, &c. 


OF 


LaFITTE. 


We Hallic thie | oa ilis j Ciititi themsely ij nind > othe is will add {0 


the list 





